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THE WEEK, 


As we go to press report comes of a severe action 
near Pretoria in the Magaliesberg, where General 
Clements’ force was driven back by a Boer commando 
from Warm Baths. The General retired southward on 
Hekspoort, thirty miles from Pretoria and twelve from 
Krugersdorp. It is impossible to say.as yet whether 
the action is to be regarded as a feverse. Severe 
losses (including four officers) are reported. There 
is only one word for the despatches of the last 
four days from the seat of war, and that word is 
“egregious.” Lord Roberts sent us a certain amount 
of rhetoric. It did no great harm. Lord Kitchener 
sends us incomprehensible combinations and self-con- 
tradictions and prophecies, all written in that stern, 
laconic way which befits a leader of men. Perhaps the 
number of Englishmen who read their morning war- 
news in the light of a mapand who measure distances 
upon it, issmall. It would be better if it were larger. 


CONSIDER the facts. De Wet, after capturing halt- 
a-thousand men and a gun-section at Dewetsdorp, moved 
south. We were told it was for a raid upon Cape 
Colony. If it was, we can only say that General Knox 
adopted a curious way of preventing it. He “ defeated” 
De Wet in three minor engagements, in each of which 
the Boer commander went “west” or “north-west,” 
and immediately after each of which he appeared due 
south of his last position. De Wet crossed the Caledon 
with Knox after him. He made no attempt to cross 
the Orange, but doubled east along the base of the 
triangle between the two rivers and the Basutoland 
border. On Friday last this movement began; on 
Saturday “he attempted to force Komassie Bridge,” 
and was foiled. He was “ pressed on all sides.” Now 
what did Lord Kitchener mean to convey by such 
messages? He meant to convey that De Wet, hemmed 
in between two rivers in flood, the passages of which 
were held in force by us, was in a trap. We leave De 
Wet then on Saturday shedding a Krupp and many 
dead horses in his flight, and releasing all his prisoners 
save the officers. Then there is the dead silence that 
Lord Kitchener loves so well. We are bidden to pre- 
pare for some great news. It was ever his way to be 
silent before his Egyptian Waterloos, and so it is 
now with Knox’s great coup. On Wednesday the 
veil is lifted, and De Wet has forced the Caledon. He 
is back where the chase began. He is forty-five miles 
norlh of the place he was supposed to be in, and all 
those forty-five miles are between him and the barriers 
by which he was securely enclosed. 


Wuart does this mean? It means that during the 
whole long chase, with all our remounts and all our vast 
numerical superiority, we have never been properly in 
touch with the enemy ; he has gone all round us, and 
if we have caught him up at Helvetia, it is because we 
have taken a short cut across the curve. It means 
that the passage of the Caledon was not held in 
sufficient force, and it means that we found one day’s 
rest at Rouxville necessary while the Boers pressed on. 

_Above all it means that we at home can’t trust the 


official messages from the seat of war. This habit of 
bamboozling the public successfully (in their present 
apathy) is the kind of thing that grows. We shall have 
reverses minimised, minor checks and a host of dis- 
couraging details suppressed, and false accounts of 
imaginary successes. Then, perhaps, in the course of 
a few months, we shall wake up to hear of a “ move- 
ment netessary for ‘the- concentration. of . troops,” and 
wake up to find that we are losing ground. 


THE debate on Wednesday was infinitely the most 
satisfactory discussion we have had this season on South 
African affairs; Sir Robert Reid made a studiously 
moderate speech, in which he described the state of 
things in South Africa and urged that the ablest man to 
be found in the country should be: sent out there to 
attempt-to negotiate a settlement. Mr. Brodrick, in a 


lamentable display of temper, for which he was reproved 


afterwards from the Ministerial side by Sir Albert Rollit, 
argued that if you told the truth about South Africa you 
were encouraging the enemy, and that all Dutchmen 
who distrusted Sir Alfred Milner were “ enemies of the 
Queen.”” Mr. Bryce made a careful speech in which he 
dissipated a good many confusions that had been 
conspicuous in the speeches of the apologists tor the 
Government. He showed that it was nonsense to talk 
of the Boers as guerrillas, and that Lord Roberts’ 
proclamation issued in the Orange River Colony last 
July, declaring that any one found in arms against our 
forces after twelve days was liable to be treated asa 
rebel, was absolutely without legal justification. After 
describing the state of feeling in Cape Colony, Mr. 
Bryce made a powerfulappeal to the Government to adopt 
Sir Robert Reid’s suggestion, and not to leave the settle- 
ment and negotiations to a Governor who was distrusted 
by the Dutch. 


Mr. Pirie, who was on military duty at the Cape 
during most of this year, warned the House that as 
long as Sir Alfred Milner remained at the head of affairs 
in South Africa the hope of peace was an idle dream. 


- Sir Henry de Villiers would have been far more suitable 


than the leaders mentioned by Mr, Chamberlain as inter- 
mediaries between ourselves and the Boer leaders in 
the field, and offers-of terms ought to have been 
made long ago. Mr. Channing, who was elected by 


-“an increased majority as an avowed opponent 


of the whole policy of annexation,” described Sir 
Alfred Milner as the curse of South Africa. But perhaps 
the most significant incident in the discussion is the 
request made by Sir John Leng—whose opinions are not 
those of Mr. Channing or Mr. Bryce—to the Government 
to leave the settlement of South Africa in other hands 
than those of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. 
The debate closedon Wednesday with a very solemn and 
weighty appeal from Mr. Edmund Robertson to Mr. 
Brodrick to withdraw. his astounding declaration that 
distrust of Sir Alfred Milner was treason; but Mr. 
Brodrick was not man enough to own that he had spoken 
in a moment of passion, and his ominous words will go 
out to South Africa with all the authority of a deliberate 
and responsible statement. 


Mr. Bryce followed up his speech in the House 
of Commons with another speech on the same 
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evening in Islington, at a demonstration to celebrate 
the return of Mr. Thomas Lough, who, as Mr. Bryce 
reminded his audience, has never concealed his dis- 
approval of the war. Mr. Bryce reiterated his opinion 
that the war had destroyed the true objects of a wise 
British policy in South Africa. If the war had been 
avoided and diplomacy had been conducted patiently 
and courteously natural causes would have destroyed 
Krugerism and brought the Transvaal into a British 
confederation. The country, as Mr. Bryce truly 
observed, is growing sick of the war, on which it entered 
with its eyes shut. England has to consider now how 
the war can be brought to an end. Mr. Bryce insisted 
again that we must stop farm burning and enter into 
negotiations with the representatives of the two republics. 
Some day the country will learn what a heavy price it 
has paid for the refusal of the Government to listen at 
the eleventh hour to the wisdom of statesmen. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, when old-fashioned persons 
objected to his publication of Mr. Merriman’s private 
letter, replied that the letter was entirely creditable to 
Mr. Merriman. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Colonial Secretary has a lawful right to that portion of 
the contents of his neighbour’s letter-box which appears 
to be highly creditable or highly discreditable. We 
hope that Mr. Chamberlain will find the letter from Mr. 
Merriman which we publish to-day equally creditable, 
despite the fact that it attains publicity only by those 
prosaic processes hitherto common among gentlemen. 
Mr. Merriman points out with unanswerable moderation 
that the case for our present policy in Africa has really 
consistently waned as our military fortunes have waxed. 
It is now clear that we shall fulfil neither the higher nor 
the lower aim of our attack, that we shall have neither a 
free commonwealth nor a prosperous piece of land. 
Mr. Rhodes said we were warring against President 
Kruger, not against the Dutch. Lord Salisbury says 
that free institutions may not come for generations. 
Does any one think that President Kruger would have 
lived for several generations more ? 


THE idea that you cause a resolute enemy to stop 
fighting by destroying what makes peace desirable 
to him turns out not to have been a success. A 
collection of Lord Roberts’ proclamations, published 
last Thursday, shows us how this idea was carried 
into practice. On November 18th Lord Roberts 
issued a proclamation pointing out that no farms 
were to be burned save for acts of treachery, or 
when they have been used as bases by forces directed 
against the railway. Its wording shows that farms had 
been burned under former proclamations simply because 
their owners were suspected to be on commando— 
a disgraceful fact of which we have heard a good deal 
before. It seems a pity that the faulty proclamations 
did not intelligibly set forth the limits imposed on the 
arson. But to men fighting shoulder to shoulder in a 
common cause, the amount of the burning and the pre- 
cise nature of the act which has provoked it are nothing 
whatever. That their own and their friends’ farms are 
in ashes is the fact that moves them. Again, can it be 
true that the following words are to be taken as covering 
all farms in the enemies’ country? “ All cattle, waggons, 
and foodstuffs are to be removed from all farms, and if 
that is found to be impossible they are to be destroyed, 
whether owner is present or not.” There seem to be no 
limits set to this infliction of ruin—for to the South 
African farmers it is nothing else. 


WHEN the Kaffir market is reported to be dull the 
British taxpayer may rub his hands. It is very dull just 
now for this reason. On Wednesday afternoon Sir 
Charles Dilke observed in the House of Commons that 
on the three occasions when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has had to refer to the cost of the war he 
has announced to the House his intention of finding a 


considerable portion of that cost in the assets of the 
Transvail Republic. The expenditure on the new 
police will mortgage future taxation in the Transvaal. 
But in addition to taxation there are large existing 
assets of the Transvaal Government. The South African 
financial papers have discussed these assets, and 
challenged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to find 
money in them, and they say further that even if such 
assets exist they do not belong to the British taxpayer, 
but ought to be handed over to the people to be locally 
administered. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE pointed out that in his attempt 
to organise a civil administration at Johannesburg Lord 
Roberts installed in the various civil posts the servants 
of the great mining companies. ‘‘ The employment of 
these gentlemen will not tend to a full collection of the 
revenue or to a full finding of permanent assets.” It is 
most important that we should adhere to the position 
that whatever the mineral rights of the Transvaal are 
worth, they shall not be bargained away by Rhodesian 
agents of Sir Alfred Milner, but sold honestly in the 
open market. The mineral rights of the Rand alone 
have been put, according to Sir Charles Dilke, as high 
as 75 millions ; but the figure accepted in the recent 
report of the late Chamber of Mines was 44 millions. It 
is the reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that has 
cast a gloom over the Kaffir market :— 

“Tam very far from complaining of the action of the right 
hon. baronet in bringing this matter before the House of 
Commons. On the contrary, I know that he does so with 
precisely the same object that her Majesty's Government, and, 
I can assure him, my right hon. friend the Colonial Secretary 
and myself, in fact, all of us, have—namely, that we should 
redeem the expectations which I have held out to the House 
and to the c: untry, that a considerable portion of the cost of 
this war should be obtained from the wealth of the Transvaal.” 

And the House cheered in a very significant way. If 
Sir Michael goes on in this way he will have the support 
of Sir William Harcourt and of all honest men on 
both sides of the House. But he must be kept up to 
the mark. 


WE referred last week to the probable effect 
on the congested London streets of the proposed 
electric railways. The two most important lines are 
those which run from the Elephant and Castle to 
Paddington vid Waterloo and Baker Street, and a 
much-needed line from Cannon Street to Piccadilly. 
When completed they will, undoubtedly, divert a 
great deal of traffic from several of the most crowded 
routes, and the latter may become as clear as Holborn. 
We venture to suggest, therefore, that before deciding 
upon further expenditure on bridge and street widening 
the London County Council and the City Corporation 
should meet (or appoint a committee) to consider the 
probable effect of the new lines on the condition of their 
streets, and should then frame their improvement 
schemes with dye regard to the altered circumstances. 
It is surely not unreasonable to suggest that the carrying 
out of these schemes should be postponed until the 
electric railway Bills have been reported on by Parlia- 
mentary Committees. At the same time the Bills 
require careful watching during their progress through 
Committee, and no effort should be spared by the Board 
of Trade and the County Council to secure that the 
various lines shall form a comprehensive system. 


Now that Mr. Chamberlain has admitted that he is 
personally interested by an investment in his own name 
in the Ceylon company which is at present busy 
putting up huts for the Boer prisoners, there can be no 
doubt that his reply to Mr. Lloyd-George last Session 
was misleading. he investment in Tubes, however 


small, makes it positively inaccurate, as also do the 
investments of his own household in such firms as 
Hoskins—for surely if your wife holds shares in a firm 
contracting with the War Office or Admiralty, you have 
an indirect interest in a firm supplying the 
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with warlike materials. We think, therefore, that the 
St. Fames’s Gazelle rightly withdrew “ the lie direct ” in 
its controversy with us after Mr. Chamberlain’s commu- 
nication with Mr, Wanklyn, the crystalliser, and that its 
desire to withdraw the withdrawal after Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech is not laudable. It is highly discreditable 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and still more so to his son, that 
they will neither apologise for their mistakes nor atone 
for their indiscretions. We think that the Liberal party 
should have moved to reduce the votes by £5,000 by 
way of surcharge. It is useless to expect the Liberal 
Front Bench, in its present state of futility, to follow 
the brave example set by Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Burns, and seven others, and to vote 
against supplies altogether. 


Tue abstraction of the Nelson relics is certainly 
rather a curiosity in crime. If life were conducted on 
the lines of the magazine story we should be quite clear 
that they had been stolen either by the great-grandson 
of a French officer whom Nelson had cut out in a love 
affair at the age of eighteen, or else by a passionate 
admirer of Nelson, anxious to remove relics that contain 
(unknown to us) traces of some crime in the hero’s 
career. These would be the only two common-sense 
suppositions. In real life it seems more probable that 
they were stolen for their money value. Still, it is 
curious that objects so unique and so celebrated should 
be negotiated as so much gold. Thieves of so hardy a 
type would seem capable of selling Magna Charta as 
waste paper and the axe in the Tower as oldiron. A 
very natural indignation is felt at the sentimental aspect 
of the crime, but, after all, Nelson needs no memorials 
among his countrymen. If ever the memory of his 
flamboyant chivalry and his meteoric genius were to fade 
from among us they would hardly be kept alive by an 
old gold sword-hilt and an enamel portrait. Let us 
hope, if the relics really have virtue, that they will melt 
the thieves into a sense of national honour. We are 
sorry to anticipate a story that will probably appear in 
the Globe, but we have good reason to believe that the 
relics were stolen by Sir William Harcourt out of a 
ravenous hatred for the glories of his native land. 


OxrFoRD men in the crowd at Queen’s Club on 
Wednesday experienced that pleasantest of all sensa- 
tions—a sudden exaltation from despair to delirious joy. 
Seldom has the Inter-University Rugby Football Match 
produced a more exciting game. After pressing Oxford 
during the whole of the first half Cambridge opened the 
second half witha goal anda try. It seemed that the 
game had been lost and won. Towards the end of the 
afternoon, however, two goals for Oxford left the Dark 
Blues again leaders in the contest by eleven games to 
ten. The result may have been in some measure due 
to the fact that the Cambridge forwards underrated their 
opponents. We doubt, however, if they could have 
demonstrated their superiority more markedly than they 
did. We prefer to put down the victory of Oxford to 
some splendid individual play, particularly Crabbie’s 
tackling in the first half, and the plucky rally of the whole 
team when the fortunes of the day seemed to have gone 
against them. It was a memorable struggle. 


We have no desire to deny that our enterprising 
contemporary, the Globe, is one of the most interesting 
works of fiction now published. Instead of concentrat- 
ing the imaginative element in a single serial narrative, 
as in the French papers, it scatters it gracefully through 
military and political news. It has recently had one of 
its most amusing collapses. It announced the intention 
of “spreading through France” a story of disgraceful 
French discourtesy in connection with the relics of 
Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil, the famous ally of the 
Boers. Lieutenant-Colonel Rolleston, of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, was entrusted by Lord Methuen with a ring 
belonging to the dead French officer, which was to be 
taken to his family. The story which the Globe repre- 


sentative is now engaged in spreading through France 
was to the effect that the family of Villebois-Mareuil 
offered an “emphatic refusal” to the overtures of 
Colonel Rolleston, so that he had to leave the ring with 
the concierge. Unfortunately, however, Colonel Rolleston 
himself saw the paragraph, and actuated by those 
scruples of the English soldier which are so distressing 
to spirited journalism, refused to maintain what is, we 
believe, called a “ patriotic silence” on the subject. He 
has written to the Morning Post contradicting the story, 
and saying that he was received by the French family 
with the greatest courtesy. But the story is still 
“spreading,” no doubt, in France, to the honour of 
English journalism and the peace of nations. 


THE extraordinary letter purporting to come from 
Dr. Parker which appeared in so many of the papers on 
Thursday had (to the discriminating eye) what Lord 
Macaulay called “ that indefinable quality, more easily 
felt than defined, which distinguishes the works of the 
imagination from the realities of the world in which we 
live.” That Dr. Parker, in arranging to edit the Sun on 
Christian principles in the Christmas week, should have 
called in the assistance of some one acquainted with 
dramatic affairs might have been accepted meekly, as 
we should accept an earthquake. But that he selected 
Mr. George Edwardes out of all theatrical characters was 
an idea which bore too clearly the marks of the creative 
hand of man. We hope Dr. Parker will be successful in 
Christianising the Sun, as its editors appear convinced 
that it requires the process. We ourselves could name 
many journals which stand in considerably more need of 
the Gospel to enlighten their heathen darkness. It 
would be touching to think of Dr. Parker explaining to 
the wild, impulsive editors of the Daily Mail and the 
Globe such simple precepts of veracity and tribal 
clemency as they are yet fitted to receive. 


THE scare created by “ arsenic in beer” appears to 
have subsided, and is replaced by two movements—one, 
very naturally, aiming at the prevention of danger in the 
future, the other endeavouring to make profit out of the 
present uneasiness. Mr. Hanbury, representing the first 
movement, said that “ under the present Act beer might 
be made of any rubbish so long as there was no more 
than two per cent. of proof spirit in it.” It is certainly 
not unreasonable, when farmers are punished for selling 
watered milk, that brewers should suffer equal penalties 
for selling poisoned beer. The existing law, how- 
ever, provides sufficient remedies, nothing more being 
wanted than a vigorous administration of the Food 
and Drugs Act; and the Local Government Board 
has issued a circular reminding local authorities of 
their powers and duties in the matter. A humorous 
side of the question is presented by Mr. Chaplin’s 
suggestion that Providence had intervened in the 
interests of the barley-grower. The Government, he 
said, might save the people from bad beer and at the 
same time put the barley-grower on his legs again. The 
National Agricultural Union agrees with Mr, Chaplin. 


SPEAKING of Mr. Chamberlain's speech of a week 
ago the Westminster Gazelle expressed a hope that 
“ British statesmen and British newspapers will attune 
themselves to Mr. Chamberlain's tone and manner” ; 
and ofe of our Conservative contemporaries suggests 
that some “of the better class Liberal papers, such as 
THe SPEAKER,” might do well to take this advice. We 
are beginning to fear that it may have to come to this. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends do not seem to under- 
stand that a polite criticism may yet be severe. Con- 
victed of falling below the standard of propriety, they 
complain that they are not charged with corruption. 
They think that bare but accurate facts are primed with 
personal malevolence and base insinuations. But what 
will the quiet people who read the Westminster think if 
it suddenly “attunes” itself to Mr. Chamberlain’s ordinary 
tone and manner ? 
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“YOU WILL LOSE SOUTH AFRICA.” 


HE result of the Debate on the Address was 
particularly disappointing to those who had 
hoped that the Opposition was in earnest. The moving 
of an amendment, too colourless to raise any important 
issue, had drawn from Mr. Chamberlain a statement 
which, while it contrasted very favourably with the tone 
in which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour had spoken 
the previous night, ought certainly to have been 
challenged on its facts and severely criticised as a 
declaration. of policy. But Mr-Chamberlain’s change 
of temper was so welcome a surprise to the Opposition 
that the debate was allowed to collapse in the admiring 
astonishment of the House of Commons. 

First,as to Mr, Chamberlain’s facts, or the inter- 
pretation of the facts. Mr. Chamberlain explains that 
he and his colleagues understood the proclamation 
ordering farms to be burnt within ten miles of any 
scene of interference with the railway to mean 
that “evidence would be required of some com- 
plicity on the part of persons whose farmhouses 
were to be destroyed.” The answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain is very simple. Does he pretend that 
evidence of complicity was laboriously accumulated in 
the case of the forty persons whose farms were burnf, 
as we learn from the proclamation issued at Bloemfon- 
tein, a copy of which was printed in this paper on 
November roth? Of course, not. And if Ms. 
Chamberlain’s interpretation were correct, the pro- 
clamation would, on his own showing, be a monu- 
mental and wanton piece of folly. Why, if all it 
meant was that accomplices in attacks on the railway 
were to have their farms burnt, was there any mention 
of a-radius of ten miles? A more gratuitous provo- 
cation to the Boers it would be impossible to think 
of. It this is Mr. Chamberlain’s interpretation of the 
facts of which we know something, what reason has any 
one for putting any confidence in so wild a declaration 
as that the Boers have burnt more farms than 
we have burnt, and that their farms are worth very 
little ? Even Mr. Chamberlain admits that a famine 
is probable—an admission from which it is, we fear, 
unhappily safe to conclude that famine is certain. 

If Mr. Chamberlain’s interpretation of the facts 
was ridiculous, his speech was generally accepted as an 
assurance that farm-burning was either to cease or at 
least to be used very sparingly inthe future. That is all 
to the good ; but it is important to remember that this 
concession has been wrung from the Government not 
by inaction or easy acquiescence, but by strenuous agita- 
tion and the creation of a strong public opinion. As for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of policy, it is impossible 
to find any reason, on mature examination, for the 
weléoime Liberals were at first inclined to give to it. 
For the future the conquered territories are to be Crown 
colonies, the very arrangement that the Leader of the 
‘Opposition criticised so’ severely iri the spring when he 
declared that a truncated form of independence would 
be better than a Crown colony government. Think, 
too, of what Mr. Asquith said and Sir Edward Grey ! 

Nothing has happened in the interval to weaken 
the objections to Crown Colony government. Mr. 
Chamberlain assures us, it is true, that when he and 
‘his colleagues proceed to reconstruct the institutions 
which are now amongst the débris of the earthquake, 
they will preserve, as far as possible, the forms of 
the previous administration of the Orange Free State. 
It is certainly good news that the Government, 








which has .committed almost every folly for which 
opportunity has presented itself, have learnt at least this 
small modicum of common sense. Mr. Chamberlain’s 


promise to appoint Africanders to administrative offices 


seems to us to mean no more than that the large Jew gold- 
mining companies, whose agents and servants Sir Alfred 
Milner has promoted right and left, are going to have a 
conspicuous share in the Government of the Transvaal. 
It is a prospect which can excite no enthusiasm here 
and ncthing but misgiving amongst the Boers. But all 
these proposals belong to a distant ‘future. What the 
country wants to know at this moment is not whether 
Potchefstroom is one day to have a mayor, but whether 
South Africa is ever to have peace ; and all that Mr. 
Chamberlain could offer was a new proclamation, not 
we believe codifying the contradictory proclamations 
hitherto issued, but announcing to the Boers that they 
will one day have municipal institutions, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain has forgiven them. Their leaders are 
not definitely to be included in an annesty. Their 
farms are not to be guaranteed. There is to be no 
assurance that submission will not involve deporta- 
tion. “‘ Unconditional surrender,” a term which is as 
disgraceful to us to employ as it is humiliating to our 
brave enemies to hear, is still to be demanded. -And Sir 
Alfred Milner is to be asked to suggest somebody who 
‘will make these terms plain to the Boers. He will 
probably suggest General Brabant or Major Crewe. 

' The disappointments of the Debate on the Address 
have been largely compensated by the speeches of Mr. 
Bryce, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Robertson, and other 
Liberals on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Bryce, amongst 
other things, rendered admirable service in exposing the 
ridiculous error of talking about “ guerrillas ;” the term 
is conveniently or ignorantly used by the Imperialists as 
an excuse for. severities unknown to civilised warfare, 
but, as Colonel Hanna has shown clearly in this paper, it 
is quite inapplicable to the bodies of men who are 
obeying a concerted plan of campaign in the two States, 
who are conducting perfectly normal and legitimate 
operations, and are themselves studiously respecting the 
‘conventions of civilised warfare. And Mr. Bryce 
and Sir Robert Reid did what scarcely any one 
had done, except Mr.- Pirie, during the debate on 
the amendment ; they came to close quarters with the 
real issue. The Government has now to remedy the 
infatuated blunder it committed when it refused to 
consider any offer of terms. After the capture of 
Pretoria, at the latest, a wise and prudent Minister 
would have opened up negotiations with the enemy. 
Our Government were not content with the overthrow 
of Mr. Kruger’s exglusive system and with the establish- 
ment and vindication of our military supremacy ; they 
insisted upon a war of extermination. As Sir Robert 
Reid and Mr. Bryce both pointed out, if we are to 
induce the Boers still in the field to lay down their arms, 
we must offer them such terms as patriotic and self- 
respecting men can accept. They have not hitherto 
been offered such terms, and Mr. Chamberlain holds 
out no hopé that such terms are to be offered them 
under his new plan. Until such terms are offered, the 
Boer leaders will continue the war in which they are 
supported by the civilised opinion of Europe outside 
England and Turkey. Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Bryce 
made a proposal, or rather renewed the proposal urgently 
made by Mr. Morley at Oxford last June, that some 
important and trusted public man or a commission of 
such men should be sent out to South Africa from this 
country to examine the state of affairs and perhaps 
negotiate a settlement. Unfortunately, with the advance 
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made by Liberals on Wednesday, Mr. Brodrick took us 
at one bound back again from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
to Lord Salisbury’s speech and even further back still. 
For Mr. Brodrick replied to this suggestion with the 
extraordinary proposition that every one who disagreed 
with Sir Alfred Milner is an enemy of the Queen. The 
author of this astounding doctrine was the man who 
talked about Sir Robert Reid’s “ mischievous speeches.” 
It is calamitous that a responsible Minister should have 
allowed such an outrageous expression to escape him, 
It is still more calamitous that Mr. Brodrick had not the 
courage to withdraw it when Mr. Robertson gave him 
an opportunity. If this is the only answer of the Govern- 
ment to the constitutional representation of Colonial 
dissatisfaction with Sir Alfred Milner’s conduct, it is 
time, as Mr. Robertson stated, to prepare for a war with 
our Dutch colonists. ‘ You will lose South Africa,” 
said Mr. Pirie when Mr. Chamberlain explained that 
Sir Alfred Milner was to be the Governor of the con- 
quered territories. Mr. Pirie spoke from an intimate 
knowledge of the state of feeling in South Africa, and 
his prophecy was received by the Imperialists with the 
derision with which a year and a-half ago they would 
have greeted any one who suggested that the war would 
last more than three months. It must be evident 
to every sensible man, whatever he may think of the 
policy of the war, that nobody who had not a special 
genius for provoking disasters would dream of choosing 
Sir Alfred Milner as pacificator. He stands—whether 
it be to his credit or the reverse—for racial ascendency, 
The Dutch associate him with the policy that made this 
war, and they associate him inevitably with a series of 
speeches directed against themselves. Recall some of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s expressions which live-in the 
memories of the Dutch. The Dutch at the Cape were 
“disloyal” before the war. Sir Alfred Milner does not 
care, what the Dutch think of him as long as he has the 
confidence of the loyalists. 

Let us consider, then, the character upon which this 
discussion turns. Sir Alfred Milner is, of course, for the 
greater part of the electorate nothing more than a name, 
and we have no doubt that to the reader of the Daily 
Mail or the Times he is a stern, indomitable, Imperial 
figure, as hard and just as Radamanthus, and as wise as 
all the statesmen of the past combined. But there is a 
real Sir Alfred Milner to whom they talk of entrusting a 
gigantic task for which he is perfectly unsuited. This 
man is known to a wide circle of friends, especially in 
his University. He has undoubtedly found it one of the 
great pleasures of life to move among a great acquaint- 
ance, and it is a pity that the man himself is not more 
often described, since it is upon his individual character 
that his fitness or unfitness to drag us out of the hole 
nto which we have put ourselves depends. 

He is first of all a person of academical refinement, 
hating a row, loving ease, thoroughly believing the 
various dogmas in which his class are brought up, pro- 
foundly ignorant of military affairs, but with a great 
experience of the details of administrative routine. 
Towards men of his own kind he is amiable to weakness, 
and we believe it true to say that he has not made one 
single enemy among them. His limitations are of a 
kind that you may discover in scores and hundreds 
in the rank to which he is attached. If he 
travels he will note the objects of art that he 
may meet with and will be interested and curious 
in the relics of past history. Of the living people 
with whom he has to deal he will remain, as all 
such men always remain, entirely ignorant. He might 
be in Paris for twenty years without understanding the 


religion or the politics of its people; in Italy without 
grasping the profound local differences and the pressure 
of the Northern character upon the Southern. He knows 
English Society by heart; whom to praise, whom 
to be with, what to do, what to like and dis- 
like. When he makes a speech at an English 
dinner he diffuses a genial optimism. He washes 
down his remarks with certain platitudes that make 
us all feel the better, and serves up the whole 
with that vague sauce of neutral humour which is the 
commonplace of English Society and conversation. He 
has to a remarkable degree the talents which command 
success in the present phase of our political and social 
life. Give undisturbed and undisturbable peace, abso- 
lute power and the certainty that there shall be no 
“scenes” and he will make an admirable organiser. 
But you must give him time to do it at his leisure, and 
if he is flurried by an accident of any kind (such asa 
loud noise or a defeat) he takes refuge in doing nothing 
until order shall be again restored. For men of this 
type the one impossible thing is to judge a rapidly 
changing situation and to take immediate and fruitful 
decisions. He is a patriot of the academic type, 
and woul! honestly do the best he could for England: 
But what will be the best for her in some moment of 
crisis, and in conditions of which he remains perma- 
nently unfamiliar, no man in the world could be less 
fitted to judge. He will confine himself under those 
circumstances to repeating certain phrases which in the 
course of his reading he has found attributed to “ strong 
men.” He will take the advice of whoever seems to 
him most direct and most crude in his methods. He 
will obey the orders of any superior with exactitude, if 
only those orders are given with decision and clearness. 
And finally if he has to act upon his own account it is 
ten to one that he will act with violence, for to men of 
his character violence and strength are synonymous. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


ORD ROBERTS tells us thatthe war is now over, 
L and also (in another speech) that warfare is still 
continuing. The distinction may be of great political or 
of great military value ; but it has not made any financial 
difference whatever. According to the most optimistic 
calculations, a million and a quarter is being spent 
every. week ; probably liabilities to very nearly, twice 
that extent are being incurred. The price of a single 
week offered in compensation for farms destroyed might 
well shorten the war (or warfare) by a couple of months. 
A payment of one million might prevent an expenditure 
of eighteen and the loss of many valuable lives. But our 
Government is much too magnificent, much too lavish, to 
condescend to petty economies of that description. So 
they have asked for another sixteen millions on account— 
another very pretty addition to the National Debtand to the 
enormous deficiency already estimated for the current 
financial year. What with famine, police, barrack-build- 
ing, armies of occupation, pay of civil servants and magis- 
trates, compensation to loyal farmers (who will become 
very numerous as soon as the “ warfare” is over), we can 
already see quite clearly that the rich regions upon 
which our expansionists fastened their covetous eyes 
will scarcely be able to pay their own way. Sir William 
Harcourt showed on Thursday that, as the new police 
force is to cost £250 per man, there will be an expendi- 
ture of four millions on this item alone—the whole cost 
of President Kruger’s corrupt and abominable oligarchy. 
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The moral is obvious. It was drawn by a writer of the 
name of Jonathan Swift nearly two centuries ago ina 
weekly paper of January 11th,1710. “ Instead of aiming 
at peace while we had the advantage of the war, 
which hath been the perpetual maxim of all wise states 
it hath been reckoned factious and malignant even to 
express our wishes for it; and such a condition imposed 
as was never offered to any prince who had an inch of 
ground to dispute.” For, to quote a Latin maxim, how 
can you call those terms of peace in which nothing is 
conceded to those with whom you want to be at peace. 
“It isnot obvious,” wrote Swift, continuing, “ to conceive 
what could move men who sat at home and were called 
to consult upon the good of the kingdom, to be suo 
utterly averse from putting an end to a long, expensive 
war which the victorious, as well as conquered side, 
were heartily weary of.” But if it was hard to 
understand why the Whigs of that day were 
anxious to prolong the war, it is still more diffi- 
cult now to understand why the families of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain are resolved to 
disappoint all overtures of peace. For at that time the 
Army was eager for more; to-day the Army is heartily 
sick of the whole business, and Volunteers, Yeomanry, 
and Colonials are all clamouring to be sent home. The 
state of feeling is so bad that a huge dole or gratuity of 
a million and a half has just been ordered to be distributed. 
Then again the Whig Ministry might hope to gain some 
reflected lustre from the victories of Marlborough over 
the greatest military nation of the world; ours can 
hardly hope much from the achievements of De Wet. 

An inclination to prolong war, says the great writer 
whom we have already quoted, is “ pardonable in those 
who have not yet made their fortunes, and as lawful in 
the rest as love of power or love of money can make it.” 
But, however pardonable and however lawful it may be 
in the above senses, yet “ when a corrupt Ministry joins 
in giving it too great a scope the consequence can be 
nothing less than infallible ruin and slavery.” Let those 
who have eyes to read compare this forecast with a 
remarkable maiden speech delivered by Mr. Markham, 
the member for the Mansfield Division of Nottingham- 
shire, who knows Transvaal finances and especially 
mining conditions. “ The most serious matter” which 
he had to bring to the attention of the House was 
that “every appointment of any value in the Rand 
and in the Orange River Colony has been given to men 
directly connected with the Raid.” 

“The Civil Commissioner of Johannesburg is Mr. Samuel 
Evans, a director of Eckstein’s. Mr. Van Hulsteyn, now legal 
adviser to the Field-Marshal, was the solicitor to the Eckstein 
Company. Mr. Emery Evans, now Controller of the Treasury, 
was a director of several mining companies, and had an 
appointment in the East Rand Debenture, with which Mr. 
Eckstein and Mr. Farrar were connected. Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
now Financial Adviser to the Military Governor, was interested 
in concessions granted by the Transvaal Government. Mr. 
Wyberg, who had been appointed Minister of Mines, was presi- 
dent in 1898 of the Johannesburg branch of the South African 
League. He was an emplové of Beit's in the Consolidated Gold 
Fields. Mr. George Farrar, with his attorney, Mr. Solomon, was 
solicitor to the Consolidated Gold Fields, in which, again, the Beit 
interest prevailed. He has been sent to investigate alleged 
rebel cases—a man who had been convicted of high treason.” 

Then there is the case of Mr. Monypenny. He has 
received an appointment in Johannesburg although 
“he was, as the House knew, the representative of 
Messrs. Beit and Barnato in the Sfarand in every other 
financial paper except one in South Africa.” Mr. 
Monypenny is now a trusted agent of Her Majesty— 
such are the rewards of industry. Mr. Goldman, a 


director of forty-three companies and, it is believed, also 
a representative of the Times, has also got an appoint- 
ment. 


But we will revert to this topic. 


THE CONTRACTS DEBATE. 
HE most remarkable point about the defences set 
up for themselves by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain on Monday night in the 
House of Commons was that they admitted all the facts, 
or rather perhaps we should say that they neglected to 
show that any serious inaccuracies had been committed 
by those who raised the subject in the Press and in the 
House of Commons. The House of Commons, it must 
be said at once, hes made a grave error in refusing to 
adopt for its managing committee—the Ministry—a 
standard of public purity at least as high as that which 
the Manchester City Council exacts from its Councillors 
and its Aldermen, and as that which Judges of the High 
Court have imposed with rigdrous severity upon the paid 
officers of local authorities. We are not the least afraid 
of being told that, in endeavouring to maintain and, if 
necessary, to raise the standards of financial morality to 
which Mr. Gladstone expected his colleagues to conform, 
we are really making a personal attack upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. It does not matter in the least to us 
(except that we regret it more in the case of out friends) 
who the public man may be so long as his action 
injures the public interest and lowers the tone of public 
life. Our basis is one of fearless independence. Our 
view is that unpleasant truths must be told and sup- 
pressed facts stated. Free speech is needful in other 
parts of a journal than its literary columns. 

We have never hesitated to condemn Sir Henry 
Fowler for clouding the distinction and reducing the 
value of his public services by mixing himself up with 
companies whose interests are often incompatible with 
those of the public. He serves as the stock instance to 
present Ministers of a Liberal who has indulged in the 
practices which they are now so eager to defend. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach (much as we should like to have 
spared him because of his attempt to keep up, in spite 
of his colleagues, some shreds of our national traditions) 
did not escape our severe censure in connection with 
the sale of the Avondale estate ; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attack upon Lord Salisbury for a certain incident 
in that nobleman’s career has our historical sympathy. 
As we have, therefore, been accustomed to display a 
puritanical zeal not by mere abstract thunderbolts 
directed into space, but by direct shots at any individual, 
however distinguished, whose blunders cause others to 
stumble, we are not now prepared to weep or to laugh 
with Mr. Chamberlain over the results of the disclosures, 
nor even to agree with him that financial purists “ have 
introduced into our public life methods of controversy 
which are unworthy,” or that they have made it 
“more difficult for honourable and sensitive men 
to serve the State.” On the contrary, when a future 
statesman looks back to the widespread suspicions 
and uneasiness which the bare facts regarding Hoskins, 
Kynochs, the Birmingham Trust Company and the 
Colombo Commercial Company have instilled into 
the minds of thousands of respectable citizens in all 
parts of these islands; and when he looks back and 
sees what a sensible diminution took place in the 
political weight and reputation of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain and of Mr. Austen Chamberlain (remembering 
also that the Financial Secretaries to the War Office 
and to the Admiralty were dismissed from office), the 
conclusion he is likely to draw is, not that it will be 
more difficult than it used to be for honourable and 
sensitive men to serve the State, but that statesmen in 
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the future should be, we will not say more honourable, 
but at least more sensitive than in the past. So far so 
good. Something has been accomplished. The Czesar’s 
wife theory blowing from the realm of the Civil 
Service has shaken the regions mild of calm Ministerial 
air. The misfortune is that the House of Commons has 
not had the courage to lay down distinctly that Ministers 
must avoid any private financial connection, whether by 
investment or otherwise, with firms or companies con- 
tracting with Government. 

Nor must it be supposed that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was an unqualified success even as a momentary 
piece of special pleading to the House of Commons. 
A large group of members immediately behind him 
made a brave noise and cheered each histrionic effect. 
But a large section of the party remained comparatively 
silent. Mr. Lloyd George’s long but restrained state- 
ment was listened to in all parts of the crowded House 
with the most careful and respectful attention; Mr. 
Robson's explanation of the dangers to which the 
connection between Mr. Chamberlain’s family and the 
manufacture of war materials for the Government 
lead was not lost upon the House, and the effect of one 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s passionate rejoinders with regard 
to the chairman of Kynochs was soused by Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. McKenna read a printed circular to intro- 
duce a gentleman on behalf of Kynochs, Limited, con- 
taining the following sentence :—“ You will be interested 
to know that the chairman of the company is Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, brother to the Colonial Secretary.” 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain himself very properly sold out 
of Kynochs when he became a member of the Govern- 
ment ; but it was improper of Kynochs to use his name 
just as it was improper of a Manchester lighting com- 
pany to advertise the connection of their Mr. Higgin- 
bottom with the Mr. Higginbottom of the Lighting 
Committee of the Manchester City Council. Remember 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s faithful profégé, Mr. Powell 
Williams, was in control of War Office contracts, and 
that the evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons proves that Kynochs were favoured 
to an extent very astonishing and highly detrimental to 
the public interests and the pockets of the British 
taxpayer. 

We fully agree that if Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain had exercised great care to keep 
themselves and their investments rigidly out of all 
commerce with the Government, and if Mr. Chamber- 
lain had taken care that those members of his family 
who dwell under his own roof should not draw dividends 
from Government contractors, there would have been 
no ground of complaint against them personally. We 
should not, like the Spectator, ask Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain to retire from business ; we should merely expect 
independent Ministers at the War Office and the 
Admiralty to keep a watchful eye over the contracts 
entered into with Kynochs and Tubes, and to take 
special care that there was no “ favoured nation clause.” 
But the two Ministers whom we have ventured to 
criticize did not exercise this extreme diligence. The 
most powerful member of the Government did, indeed, 
sell out of the Birmingham Small Arms Company and 
of Kynochs “ata loss.” But he holds that “ there was 
no moral obligation to do so.” We are completely 
staggered by this statement. Why if the standard 
applied by Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Hercules Robinson 
were to be brought in, the mere fact that a Colonial 
Secretary had once been “a considerable shareholder ” 
in these concerns would have been a serious dis- 
qualification for office. Since being Colonial Secre- 





tary Mr. Chamberlain has invested to a_ small 
extent in Tubes, and has retained a_ considerable 
holding in a Ceylon company in which he had 
himself (by a minute) prohibited the Civil Service of 
Ceylon from investing. Of the first investment he was 
not aware, nor did he know that the second had 
involved him in a contract or a series of contracts (not 
yet, it would seem, completed) for building huts and the 
various conveniences of prison accommodation for the 
Boers whom he and Lord Lansdowne agreed to deport 
to Ceylon. But he knows now; and he expresses no 
regret ; and he shows no intention of divesting himself 
of these interests. “I have no wish,” he declares, “ to 
get rid of these shares” in the Colombo Commercial 
Company, “and I do not intend to.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is not merely “as bad as his father,” but 
much worse. He admits that after becoming Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty he took a hand (i.e, a large 
number of shares) in a family company formed out of a 
firm of contractors to the Admiralty. But for the tech- 
nical process of conversion or incorporation Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain would have been liable to a penalty cf 
£500 a day from that date and might have been 
ignominiously kicked out of the House of Commons by 
any common informer. However he sticks to his shares 
and holds that he has “ nothing to be ashamed of in the 
matter.” We do not like this attitude at all. It is 
certain to demoralise the Civil Service. If gold rust 
what shall the iron do? If the brass of Birmingham 
lose its brightness how can the tin Civilians of Ceylon 
be expected to keep their colour ? 





THE IRISH NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
By ONE WHO WAS PRESENT AT It. 


HE United Irish League Convention held in Dublin 
on Wednesday and Thursday last was beyond all 
doubt the most representative gathering of the people 
ever held in Ireland. A like claim was, and with good 
reason, made for its immediate predecessor in June ; 
but Tuesday’s assembly, which filled the historic Round 
Room of the Rotunda to overflowing, contained an 
infusion of fresh blood from numerous districts in which 
the League had but lately been established, besides a 
large contingent of clergymen who had not on the pre- 
vious occasion chosen to exercise their ex officio right to 
be present. There were a good many notices of motion 
upon the agenda-paper, but the business which dwarfed 
everything else, and which accounted for the crowded 
condition of the benches, was the second resolution, to 
be moved by Mr. William O’Brien, M.P. The Con- 
vention was to be asked to declare that, acting in pur- 
suance of the authority unequivocally conferred on it 
by the constituencies at the General Election, it— 
“ Cannot overlook the fact that the claim is made for the 
admission into the United Irish Parliamentary party of Mr. 
T. M. Healy, a member of the former Irish party, who was the 
most active and unscrupulous foe of the National Organisation 
at the late General Election, as well as of the United Irish 
League since its foundation ; who placed the existence of an 
Irish Parliamentary party in jeopardy by persistent attempts to 
bring about the failure of the General Election Fund, in 
defiance of the appeal of the National Convention ; and who 
has not up to the present moment given any sign of abateme:t 
in his hostility to the United Irish League, in his efforts to per- 
petuate dissension, or in his campaign of obloquy against the 
elected representatives of the people ; and that, in view of a 
national scandal so notorious, the Convention feels compelled 
hereby to declare that Mr. T. M. Healy has disentitled himself 
to membership of the party formed for the purpose of carrying 
out the decrees of the country at the General Election as a 
united and disciplined body, and reques's that effect shall be 
given to this decision in calling the United Irish Parliamentary 
party together.” 
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The case for Mr. Healy's admission to the party 
would, it was known beforehand, be placed upon three 
grounds :—(1) That he had never broken, and had 
before his recent election for North Louth reaffirmed 
his adherence to, the old Party Pledge ; (2) that the 
only offence he had committed was that he had made 
himself obnoxious to Mr. William O’Brien, who wanted 
to play the dictator in Irish politics ; (3) that when, at 
the last Convention, the Parnellites elected as a body to 
join the United Irish League it was on the understand- 
ing that a general amnesty would be proclaimed. This 
was the issue knit between the contending parties. 
There was, indeed, a third factor—the section, whose 
feelings were expressed by the chairman of the Con- 
vention, Mr. John Redmond—which, while acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Healy’s contumacy in refusing to the last to join 
the League and acknowledge its authority, pleaded that, 
for peace’ sake, he should be given another chance. 
But this factor, which, when it entered the room was, 
perhaps, stronger in actual numbers than Mr. Healy’s 
small personal following, proved to be the one element 
at the meeting that had not its mind made up before- 
hand, and in the end, yielding to the closely reasoned 
arguments for exclusion, dwindled to infinitesimal pro- 
portions. For example, from a batch of six delegates 
from the county of Wicklow (where since the split the 
Parnellite and Healyite sections have divided the Parlia- 
mentary representation between them) five of the number 
altered their original intention, and voted for, instead of 
against, the motion. The result of the division was, 
consequently, a surprise even to those who knew that 
the motion would be carried by an overwhelming 
majority. “ Eventually,” says the Jrish Times, which 
makes but an indifferent attempt to conceal its dis- 
appointment, “the resolution for the exclusion of Mr. 
Healy was carried by about 2,500 to 20, and that 
brought the proceedings of the day to a close.” Of 
course, nobody would dream of maintaining that these 
figures represent anything like the proportion that Mr. 
Healey’s following bears to that of the League. Most 
of his supporters in the country remained away from 
the Convention, and, between themselves and the irre- 
concilable Parnellites who refused tofollow Mr. Redmond 
and the bulk of his supporters into the fold of the 
League, they succeeded in depriving many of the urban, 
rural and district councils throughout the country of 
direct representation at the people’s Parliament ; but it 
is a significant fact in that it shows (1) that the process 
of enlightenment as to the real methods and aims of 
Healyism is making headway among the rapidly 
diminishing body of Nationalist opinion that is hostile 
to the League, and (2) that the eyes of many of Mr. 
Healy’s less fanatical adherents in the priesthood are 
being opened to the danger of continuing to set them- 
selves in opposition to the will of the vast majority of 
the people. There was an ominous note in the expres- 
sions of rough dissent with which the remarks of two of 
his most thoroughgoing clerical supporters were received 
by many in the audience at Wednesday’s Convention— 
surely a strange feature at a meeting in which Catholics 
must have outnumbered Protestants by at least twenty 
to one. Still more ominous was the reply to Father 
M‘Neece, one of Mr. Healy’s supporters at the Inte 
Election, who had been pleading for toleration and had 
proposed an amendment that practically negatived Mr. 
O’Brien’s resolution. “I can tell you,” said Mr. Devlin, 
the brilliant young leader of the Belfast Nationalists, 
who had come down to the constituency to speak for 
Mr. Haviland Burke, Mr. Healy’s opponent :— 

“T can tell you, when you hear of toleration preached from 
this platform to-day, of the desperate and unceasing anxiety to 
have free speech and fair play ; I can tell you I saw none of it 
when it was made impossible for us to let our voices be heard 
and our arguments advanced against the return of Mr. Healy 
to the Imperial Parliament. (Cheers.) Public speech in that 


constituency was denied, practically by the organisation of 
bands of rowdies—(cheers) ; and I tell you that if it had not 
been that the people voted, not for Mr. Healy, but for Father 
that, instead of Mr. Healy having 
(Cheers.) 


M’'Neece—(loud laughter) 


1,600 votes he would not have had 160. He never 





held a public meeting. The issues were not placed before 
the people, the judgment was the judgment of a number 
of electors who came there under the influence and through 
the great influence of men like Father M'Neece—(laughter)— 
who brought the people there, and their proud record after all 
their labours is this, that they polled 1,600 votes out of an 
entire constituency of 6,000." (Cheers.) 
Most ominous of all was the fact that this speech of 
Mr. Devlin roused the audience to a white heat of 
enthusiasm that no other speakers but Mr. William 
O’Brien and Father Clancy, in his terrible and com- 
prehensive indictment of Mr. Healy’s conduct, had 
succeeded in generating. One wonders what can be 
the secret of Mr. Healy’s extraordinary hold over so 
many of the priesthood, without whose active support 
his following in the country would long ago have 
become a negligible quantity. In spite of the fact that 
for years past he has been quarrelling with and vilifying 
or flouting each successive chairman of his party 
from Mr. Justin M’Carthy to Mr. Redmond, and 
almost every prominent member of it from Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Davitt down to the 
humblest man who dared to thwart his will or criticise 
his actions, a great proportion of the priests has sup- 
ported him unflinchingly and tolerated without a 
murmur of protest the unbridled scurrility with which 
his organ, the Daily Nation, assailed his Parliamentary 
colleagues and disgraced Irish journalism. It is true 
that, in spite of his falling out some years ago with 
Archbishop Walsh, who had agreed to arbitrate in a 
matter at issue between him and Mr. John Dillon, and 
whose decision in favour of the latter he flouted on some 
question of time limit or other technical ground; in 
spite of the fact that most of the veterans of the Land 
League days amongst the clergy have seen through his 
disruptive tactics and denounced them, he has played the 
Catholic ticket for all it was worth both in Parliament 
and in his paper. He has done this if you will with 
consummate ability, if to know the weaknesses in the 
mental equipment of your gallery is ability, but very 
indifferently if regard be had to the effect likely to be 
produced upon the minds of any persons who have not 
absolutely handed their intelligence into another’s 
keeping. If danger to the interests of the Catholic 
Church lurk in the triumph of the United Irish League, 
which is good enough for not a few Bishops and 
hundreds of our clergy, it is not by the methods and the 
men who have proclaimed themselves its special cham- 
pions that that danger will be averted—non lali auxilio nec 
defensoribus istis, Charges will no doubt continue to be 
foolishly made that Tuesday’s Convention was rigged, 
but they will not stand the test of examination. Mr. 
Redmond himself, while opposed to the motion for Mr. 
Healy’s exclusion, acknowledged freely the sovereign 
authority and representative power of the assembly and 
his willingness to abide by its decision. Even the most 
ardent Healyite must recognise the significance of this 
declaration, and perceive that if Mr. Healy is to leada 
Catholic Party in .Parliament it will be a party which 
will have to work outside of the party which has the con- 
fidence of the overwhelming majority of the Irish people 
and of some of the most learned, popular, and devoted 
of its ecclesiastics. ‘That will be so much gained. 





G. F. A. 
Dublin, December 12th. 
THE COMING RACE. 
» HIS is Ancona,” says Browning, after his reverie 


before Guercino’s Angel, “ yonder is the sea,” 
It was necessary to apprehend hard, tangible realities 
after a great upheaval of spiritual emotion. This is the 
Strand, we are saying to-day; there is the same old 
crooked alley we call Fleet Street: beyond, the grey 
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vision of St. Paul’s brooding over the busy city. For 
to us, too, a revelation—not entirely spiritual—has come, 
and the foundations of the world have for a moment 
moved. And we smile and are disturbed, and glad to 
feel the solid earth again beneath our feet and the old 
accustomed things of yesterday. 

At intervals during the summer, and especially 
during this last unforgettable manifestation, outward 
events have demonstrated the necessity for a readjust- 
ment of our outlook to an altered environment. A 
change perfected in secret while men carried on their 
business and their pleasure has suddenly revealed itself 
with the force of a thunderclap. The phenomenon, 
deepening and intensifying by repetition, has been 
essentially the same. Without warning or observation, 
a moving and a sound has arisen in those unknown 
regions surrounding the kindly, familiar London that 
we know. As the Red Indian, putting his ear to 
the ground, could hear murmurs beyond the horizon 
inaudible to the bystander: so the trained ear could 
discern the turmoil of the coming flood and the tramp 
of many footsteps. Our familiar streets have suddenly 
become congested with a weird and uncanny people. 
They have poured in in dense black masses from the 
Eastern railways ; they have streamedacross the bridges 
from the marshes and desolate places beyond the river ; 
they have been hurried up in incredible number through 
tubes sunk in the bowels of the earth, emerging like 
rats from a drain, blinking in the sunshine. They have 
surged through our streets, turbulent, cheerful, 
indifferent to our assumed proprietorship : their sound 
has been in all ways, their going and their coming in all 
men’s ears. Three times at least during these months 
the richest city in the world has been in the hollow of 
their hands. They have brushed the police away like an 
elephant dispersing flies. They could have looted and 
destroyed, plundered and razed it tothe ground. We 
gazed at them in startled amazement. Whence did 
they all come, these creatures with strange antics and 
manners, these denizens of another universe of being ? 
They themselves seemed half afraid of their power, 
awed by unaccustomed daylight and squares and open 
spaces. They drifted through the streets hoarsely 
cheering, breaking into fatuous, irritating laughter, 
singing quaint militant melodies. Only when night fell 
did their discomfort drop from them. As the darkness 
drew on they relapsed more and more into bizarre and 
barbaric revelry. Where they had whispered, now they 
shouted ; where they had pushed apologetically, now 
they shoved and collisioned and charged. They blew 
trumpets; they hit each other with bladders; they 
tickled passers-by with feathers ; they embraced ladies 
in the streets, laughing genially and boisterously. Later 
the drink got into them, and they reeled and struck and 
swore, walking and leaping and blaspheming God, At 
night we left them, a packed and sodden multitude, 
howling under the quiet stars, "We woke in the morniug 
and lo! they had gone; vanished, “as a dream when 
one awaketh.” We rubbed our eyes ; there once again, 
stood out the old familiar landmarks: there were the 
omnibuses, the respectable pedestrians, the humdrum, 
undisturbed London we have known so long. Silence 
and peace reigned along street and alley. Here was 
Ancona : and yonder was the sea. 

All was the same and yet all things were diffe- 
rent. “He who has once seen a_ ghost,” said 
Cardinal Newman in a famous passage, “can never 
be the same again.” We have seen a ghost; we 
are striving to readjust our stable ideas. The news- 
papers stir uneasily; talk in a shamefaced manner 
about natural ebullitions of patriotism, police ineffi- 
ciency, and other irrelevant topics; deprecate the too 
frequent repetition of the ceremony, and praise the 
humour of a modern crowd. But within, there is a 
cloud on men’s minds, and a half-stifled recognition of 
the presence of a new force, hitherto unreckoned, of 
incalculable action ; the product, just becoming visible, 
which is to form the city type of the coming years ; the 





“street-bred people” of the twentieth century; the 
“new generation knocking at our doors.” 

No one denies the former presence of riotous 
scenes among people inflamed with the lust of war. 
Demonstrations, saturnalias, revolutions even, can be 
culled with satisfaction from the past records of England. 
But it is necessary to recognise that here is something 
new, unprecedented, unique in the world’s history. 
Journalists scornfully disown the suggestion that the 
English national character has changed during one year 
of sudden excitement. What they fail to note is that 
the change only revealed during this turmoil isa change 
which, while men slept, has been slowly effecting a 
silent revolution. The England of the past has been an 
England of reserved, silent men, scattered over the 
fields, in small towns, villages, and country homes. The 
England of the future is an England packed tightly 
into such gigantic aggregations of population as the 
world has never before seen. 

London, it has been said, is not a city, but a disease, 
And whatever symptoms we now note with sudden dis- 
quietude—the noisy crowd, Hooliganism, or the heads 
strong incendiary Jingoism of the street—are not 
separate transitory disorders, but manifestations of the 
one fundamental malady. The change has been 
gradual, largely concealed by the impetuous swarm of 
immigrants from the surrounding districts. London 
may now increase by 50,000 a year—slower than 
heretofore. But a change has been operating in the 
fundamental fabric of which it is woven: the texture 
itself has become transformed as by some subtle 
alchemy. From an aggregation largely formed of men 
gathered together from all neighbouring regions, it is 
becoming a street-bred people, knowing or desiring no 
other country. ‘The second and third generations of 
the race, reared in the narrow ways of the monstrous 
city, are now slowly manifesting their characteristic 
qualities : the problem of the New Town type is rising 
into pale outline. 

We had thought that a city of four millions of 
people was merely a collection of 100 cities of 
40,000. We find it differing not only in degree, but in 
kind, producing a mammoth of gigantic and unknown 
possibility. Hitherto it has failed to realize its power. 
It has counted for nothing: it has been hedged in in 
isolated districts each separate, apart, ignorant of the 
other. It has been wheedled into amiability and 
smoothed with honeyed words. Through the action of 
a benevolent autocratic Government it has now been 
invited to contemplate its strength. It has crept out 
into the daylight. At first it has moved painfully in the 
unaccustomed glare, asa cave bear emerging from his 
dark den. Now it is straightening itself and learning 
to gambol with heavy and grotesque antics in the sun- 
shine. It finds the exercise pleasant: it uproots a 
small tree, displaces a rock, laughing with pleased good 
humour. How long before, in a momentary fit of ill 
temper, it suddenly realizes its tremendous unconquer- 
able might ? 

Knowledge of this New Type is too recent to 
enable its characteristics to be fully apprehended. But 
three primary factors must be reckoned with as con- 
tributing to its production. The first is the influence cf 
the city upbreeding in narrow, mean streets, and over- 
crowded homes ; with cramped physical accessories and 
long hours of sedentary and unhealthy toil. This as 
a substitute for the spacious places and breezier airs 
of the old silent, immovable life of England; close 
to the ground, perpetually vibrating to the lengthy, 
unhurried processes of Nature. The result isa physical 
change : a race stunted, narrow-chested, easily wearied ; 
eager, alert, confident, active in mind, excitable ; with 
little ballast, stamina, or permanence of character ; 
seeking always a stimulus—in drink, in betting, in any 
unaccustomed conflicts at home or abroad. The second 
is the influence of thirty years of elementary school 
teaching. This has produced a mental change no less 
manifest than the physical. Is this the result, cries a 
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disconsolate journalist contemplating the latest satur- 
nalia, of a generation of board school teaching? Not 
entirely ; but the teaching has given each individual 
the power of reading, and a certain dim and cloudy 
capacity for comprehending, if in simple language, what 
he reads. Hence the vogue of the new halfpenny 
paper ; hence the possibility of the sudden collection 
from north and south and east under apparently 
mysterious direction ; hence the perpetually deepening 
vicious circle, the reader demanding fiercer excitement 
(“more chops, bloody ones, with gristle”) from his 
papers; and the papers, in their fierce competition 
for patronage, ever becoming more clamorous, lurid and 
dreadful. 

The third factor represents a still more vital 
change. It is the almost universal decay, amongst these 
massed and unheeded populations of any form of 
spiritual belief. Do not mistake the meaning of this 
statement. Here is no general accusation against 
four millions of people. Ethically they exhibit an 
unreasoned ideal which is the astonishment and 
admiration of their friends. Patience under misfortune, 
a persistent cheerfulness, deep family affection, and 
ready neighbourly helpfulness, these you can find in 
abundance. But the spiritual world (whether in Nature, 
in Art, or in definite religion) has vanished, and the 
curtain of the horizon has descended around the material 
things and the pitiful duration of human life. Before, 
to England, for better or worse, the things of the earth 
were shot with spiritual significance ; heaven and hell 
stretched out as permanent realities; the “kingdom 
of all the worlds” rose up as the “theatre of men’s 
achievements” and “the measure of his destiny.” To- 
day, amongst the masses of our great towns, God is 
faintly apprehended as an amiable but absentee ruler ; 
heaven and hell are passing to the memories of a far- 
oft childhood, the one ceasing to attract, the other to 
alarm. Churches gather a modicum of women and 
children, salvationists inflame with music, every Sabbath 
evening discloses the shabby crowd, the wavering hymn, 
the perspiring preacher; but the great undisturbed 
mass passes forward through life oblivious to all these 
things. This may be, in the eyes of some, an advance, 
of others a retrogression ; but, at least, it is a change. 
And an increased craving for material satisfaction before 
the night comes, and a fiercer refusal to endure hard- 
ship, suffering and starvation in the lean years, and a 
concentration on the purely earthly outlook of a com- 
mercial Imperialism, heedless of abstract spiritual ideas, 
will be one of the least results of this change in human 
character. 

The national outburst in London, with the outrages 
of Hooliganism as its extreme manifestation, and the 
national outburst in China, with the outrages of the 
Boxers as its extreme manifestation, possess in many 
respects a singular similarity. Each was unexpected, 
each has startled the civilized nations, each, as we see 
it, is recognised to be the sign of a new force which in 
the future must enter into all our calculations. The 
difference in method of barbarism is but an accident of 
changed environment and ideal. The article on China 
by Sir Robert Hart, in a monthly review, which has set 
all Europe talking, could, with the slightest changes of 
names, be applied to our own particular problem. Here 
also “ the episode of to-day is not meaningless : it is the 
prelude to a century of change and the keynote of the 
future history.” Here alsoin London “that the future will 
have a‘ yellow’ question, perhaps a ‘yellow’ peril, to 
deal with is as certain as that the sun will rise to- morrow.” 
And the statement made to the English representative by 
the Chinese Minister might with truth be uttered by any 
prominent Labour leader to the statesmen of the new 
Imperialism. ‘ You are all too anxious to awaken us,” 
he said, “ and start us on a new road, and you will do 
it; but you will all regret it, for, once awakened and 
started, we shall go fast and far—faster than you think, 
much farther than you want.” The man who knows China 
better than any other European contemplates its future 





with dismal forebodings. He can only see one hope for 
the future—to discourage militarism and convert China 
to Christianity. This, says a leading journal, is merely 
to cry for a miracle. The only hope for the future of 
the coming race of London to-day can be expressed in 
the same terms—discourage militarism, convert the 
ghettoes to Christianity. And sadly it must be con- 
fessed that this also appears merely a demand for a 
miracle. But without this the future of the one appears 
as ominous as the other. “The next few years” (in 
London as in China) “ may be quiet ones and this eight 
weeks’ nightmare will fade away in the past and be for- 
gotten ; but below the surface is the seed and sooner 
or later will follow the crop.” “The words ‘imperil the 
world’s future’ will doubtless provoke a laugh—well, 
let them do so; but let them stand !”’ 


C. F. G. M. 





THE ART OF GEORGE ROMNEY. 


T is a fashion, if not a failing, of modern criticism to 
disparage Romney because he was not Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. One can understand the comparison’s origin. 
The artists were contemporary ; both revolted against 
the school of Kneller and Thornhill, which, as_ the 
caustic Allan Cunningham remarked, “ never deviated 
into nature;” and both were fashionable portrait 
painters. Yet one has only to consider the essential 
difference in their lives and characters to see that any 
comparison of their art must be valueless. Reynolds 
was strictly a man of the world, and had to thank the 
world for a great deal, if not all, of his artistic success ; 
he “ played skilfully upon human nature,” wrote a critic, 
“and owed as much to manners as to genius.” He 
courted the friendship of the eminent; he gathered 
around him the brightest and strongest intellects of the 
age; his receptive brain drew sustenance from theirs. 
He was the genius in purple and fine linen, and, 
moreover, showed himself quite capable of turning the 
cold shoulder to those who were not similarly clothed. 
His art reflected the catholicity of his life. The 
colourists of Venice were his models. They suited his 
temperament and his genius, and it must be admitted 
that he strove after their ideals with as great and 
passionate an earnestness as his somewhat narrow sphere 
allowed. And Romney? William Hayley, the only 
faithful friend, perhaps, that he possessed, was a second- 
rate poet! True, he had his aristocratic sitters, but 
they were not his friends. They did not come to his 
studio to be talked to as Reynolds talked to them, to be 
cajoled or flattered or otherwise impressed by the 
charming personality of their portraitist. Here, at any 
rate, the business of. gratifying their own vanity was not 
diluted with pleasure. 

The romantic details, tinged with sordidness, of 
Romney’s life suffice to prove that his character was 
morbid, hasty and suspicious, and his _ general 
restlessness undoubtedly reflects itself in his painting. 
Perhaps the finest clue that we have to the true inward- 
ness of his art, as well as the surest indication of his 
temperament, is the “ Portrait of himself” in the National 
Portrait Gallery. At least two-thirds of this canvas is 
uncovered ; the half-length figure of the artist occupies 
the remainder. The picture is really little more than a 
head and shoulders, the coat being indicated rather than 
painted ; the face, however, with its singularly fresh 
colour, shows Romney at the very height of his power 
as a modeller. As this sketch stands, it is well nigh 
perfect in its suggestion of restrained power ; had he 
finished it, the result would very possibly have been pro- 
portionately disappointing. In so many of his finished 
pictures there is observable a tendency to hot and dirty 
flesh tints and accessories. As a rule, the portraits of 
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his men are more successful than those of his women, 
the latter being often as tame as any of Kneller’s. In 
both, however, he lacked the power to finish as 
Reynolds, Raeburn, or even Gainsborough finished, and 
when compelled thereto by necessity, he nearly always 
lost hold of the first bright but transient impression. 

The specimens of Romney, exhibited at the Grafton 
Galleries last summer and now, should do much to 
advance a proper appreciation of his work. The 
technical excellence of which he was capable, when he 
put forth his hand to do what had to be done, is admir- 
ably exemplified by the “ Portrait of Lady Townshend,” 
in which the dress-painting, at any rate, is worthy of 
Van Dyck himself. That fatal inclination to rank and 
reddish colour of the flesh is made apparent by the 
‘Portrait Group of the Children of Captain Little,” the 
“ Portrait of Mr. Heron,” and that of the Hon. Charles 
Yorke. Asa masterpiece of bad drawing, the “ Portrait 
of Mrs. Jordan as the Romp in A Couniry Girl” may 
claim attention. And these suggest one of the many 
vital differences between Romney and his rival. There 
are but few full or three-quarter haath portraits by the 
first that are not shamed by comparison with similar 
work by the second. In one the expression is flaccid, in 
another the colour suggests bricks, in another the drawing 
is that of a schoolgirl; nearly all indicate a beginning 
without enthusiasm and an ending under compulsion. 
Now, if Reynolds had a particular forte it was the full- 
length portrait. He required the space for the projec- 
tion of his colour schemes ; within wide limits only 
could he make the gorgeous living appear more 
gorgeous ; the life-size portrait was the soul of his art. 
It was the bane of Romney’s, because the fashion of 
the times in which he lived, coupled with the example 
of Reynolds, compelled him to attempt it under serious 
disadvantages, not the least of which was the fact that 
he did not loveit. There were other things. Reynolds 
had an insufficient artistic training ; but he, at any rate, 
contrived to avoid the mountebank masters who guided 
poor Romney’s early efforts. The technical omissions 
trom the latter’s early training must have contributed 
very materially to the after failures with the life-size 
figure, even it they were not directly responsible for 
them. But the main point is that while Reynolds 
regarded portraiture as an end Romney looked upon 
it as a necessary evil. Romney’s large portraits are, 
comparatively speaking, failures from lack of convic- 
tion, and even when a technique, brought laboriously 
to perfection, redeems the whole picture from being 
utterly bad, the general unsatisfactory conclusion remains 
the same. But in a poetic abstraction, involving, let us 
say, the committal of a beautiful head to canvas, 
Romney, the recluse and devout, could suggest a depth 
and beauty of soul that Reynolds, the man of the world, 
could never have grasped and far less reproduced. This, 
indeed, was his art—an art as different from that of the 
other as their lives were far apart, an art that so 
absorbed his whole nature that it left no real room for 
any other sort. 

It was Sir George Beaumont who said that a faded 
picture by Reynolds was better than the best of 
Romney’s. Sir George, however, spoke from the point 
of view of the partizan in the rivalry between the two 
artists, and, partizanlike, was content with something less 
than the whole truth. On the other hand, William 
Hayley found in Romney the poet-painter of the 
age. This flatterer wrote that “in the course of his 
Italian studies his manner of painting was improved 
beyond measure; his pictures, instead of being cold 
and heavy, became warm, light and beautiful.” But 
not even Italy could endow him with the power or the 
patience to paint things in which he felt little interest. 
Where, however, that interest was really aroused he 
could surpass the best of his school even in a large 
canvas. The “Serena in the Boat of Apathy” in the 
Grafton Gallery is a wonderfully fine conception, in 
which the drawing of the arms would seem to give the 
lie to the reproach that Romney lacked anatomical 





knowledge ; if, indeed, he was so wanting, he had an 
extraordinarily keen observation of natural form. This 
picture is one of the most interesting and pleasing in the 
exhibition. The colour, it is true, has gone a little dead 
owing to its having been mixed with tempera. But the 
sense of line in the composition makes itself strongly 
felt in a way that it never does in Reynolds’ work, the 
treatment is admirably free, and the drawing beyond 
criticism. Here, also, are the well-known pictures, 
“Newton discovering the Prism” and “The Infant 
Shakespeare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy.” The 
first of these has some virtues, but is careless in 
the extreme. Romney has made the philosopher a 
sufficiently dramatic figure. The river of light, cleaving 
the sombreness of the room, falls on his face stern set; 
herein lies a certain grandeur of idea and breadth of 
treatment. The drawing of the two women, however, 
is clumsy, and an almost laughable error occurs as 
regards the value of the centre woman’s face, which, 
though of necessity in shadow, is nevertheless illuminated 
from some invisible and impossible source. “ The 
Infant Shakespeare,” authoritatively declared to be his 
best finished work, is wrapped up in a little bit of 
mystery. The Redgraves refer eulogistically to a work 
called “The Infant Shakespeare surrounded by the 
Passions,” speaking of it as rich in tone, though 
unnaturally brown, and calling particular attention to 
the drawing of a white figure hovering above the central 
group. The general description is close enough to 
identify this work with Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne’s 
picture at the Grafton, in spite of the change of title; 
but of that white figure there is not a trace in the latter! 
There exists, I understand, another version of the 
picture, not an oil painting, which may furnish some 
clue to the mystery, though the most likely explanation 
is that the figure has simply been painted out. The 
most beautiful part of “The Infant Shakespeare” is 
the study of Lady Hamilton as the Comedy. The whole 
picture glows with an unwonted richness of colour, the 
rhythm of line and the liquid smoothness of surface 
strongly recalling the Italian school. There is some fine 
uality here, too—and one destructive piece of drawing. 
he Comedy’s right arm, encircling the Infant, might 
be the section of a misshapen boa-constrictor. Still, the 
picture is in every way superior to the Newton one. 
The Octagon room contains what is, perhaps, the 
most attractive of the “Emma” pictures in this 
collection—a Cassandra with parted lips, dark eyes and 
deep auburn hair. A decorative scheme of white robe 
girdled with old gold and backed by tempestuous 
greenish drapery gives this work an individuality apart 
from that of multitudinous contemporary representations 
of Euphrosyne, St. Cecilia, Nature and other abstrac- 
tions. A better known version of the “ Divine Lady” 
appears in another room as a “ Bacchante, leading a 
Goat.” Herein the model isa rather robust, full-blooded 
young woman with rich brown hair, eyes dancing with 
witchery, pinkish drapery and stormy background—the 
whole suggestion one of innocent abandon. It is a pity 
that since the picture was created a misplaced sense of 
prudery has resulted in the beautifully modelled bust 
being partly obscured by some painted gauzy substance ; 
it is an irony that, in one of the few cases where Romney 
shows himself a perfect master of the human form, the 
simple beauty of his colour scheme should be disturbed 
by another hand. Yet this canvas, notwithstanding, 
must be acknowledged to be infinitely superior to the 
“ Circe” of the summer exhibition, and to the several 
others of the same class, for which Lady Hamilton was 
the model. Turning to the smaller pictures, a very 
charming “Portrait of Emma, Lady Hamilton,” makes 
its reappearance. In this the subject is reading 
a Gazette recording one of Nelson’s victories. A 
pretty childish face, with red lips half parted 
and eyes wide open in awe and adoration! Such 
is surely the Emma of Romney’s dream rather than 
the Lady Hamilton of the time when the picture 
was executed. The treatment of the subdued white 
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dress is slight almost to sketchiness—far too slight, 
indeed, to stand within the artistic conventions of the 
age. She wears a white bonnet with ribbons, and_ the 
hands are white gloved, but with all the white the whole 
is in a minor key; the face gleams at one more like a 
ghost from its shroudings than a living being. Simple 
and broad to a fault, the brushwork might be that of an 
impressionist. And the youthfulness of this Emma 
exceeds that of many of the earlier ones. Romney, 
indeed, was no flatterer ; but most of the later render- 
ings of his goddess are strangely youthful. It would 
almost seem as if the first impression of her loveliness 
had planted itself so firmly in his memory that, 
without his consciousness, it sprung up and flowered 
through his art and through her changings even unto 
the end. 


F. J. M. 


NEW ATTITUDE 
CHAMBERLAIN, 


THE OF MR, 


BY 


THE RIGHT HON, LEONARD COURTNEY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN assumed a new attitude if 

he did not take a new departure in his speech 

last Friday on the situation in South Africa, and those 
who have been foremost in opposing his policy in the 
past should be prompt to acknowledge the change. He 
culogised the conduct of the great mass of the Boers, 
both in the field and in their treatment of wounded 


and prisoners. He had indeed no serious com- 
plaint of the way in which the war had_ been 
carried on. On the other hand, he minimised 


the gravity of our own repressive measures, espe- 
cially farm burning, promising that in any case 
farms should be most sparingly burned in the future. 
He opened up prospects of amnesty to leaders as well 
as to rank and file if they would only desist from resis- 
tance ; and, to crown all, he looked for the possibility of 
the establishment of civil government in both the con- 
quered Republics before Parliament met again, under 
conditions securing equal laws and equal liberty, though 
not, indeed, equal political independence. 

It is no wonder that the new declaration of Mr. 
Chamberlain induced the leaders of the Opposition to 
forbear from further criticism for the present. Men 
who accept the policy of annexation without protest can 
only complain of the faulty methods of. pursuing that 
policy ; and Mr. Chamberlain's speech amounted to 
this—that if there had been errors they should not be 
repeated, and that the action of the future should be 
directed to the attempt to achieve pacification through 
kindness, Only submit and everything shall be merciful 
and even generous. Nay further, if force is still required 
to induce submission, force shall be employed in ways 
consonant with the principles recognised amongst 
civilised nations, Those who support annexation were 
left with nothing more to say, It must be added that 


even those who condemned the policy of annexation 
had received some satisfaction. Those gentlemen of 
the Press who are more Governmental than the Govern- 
ment had derided pro-Boers for protesting against short 
and sharp methods of farm burning, and lo! Mr. 
Chamberlain himself appears extenuating what has 
been done and pleading that reports have been much 
exaggerated. He understood that though the procla- 
mation of Lord Roberts made districts collectively 
responsible there had always been evidence sought and 
obtained of individual culpability. Lord Kitchener had 
in some fashion or other given a comforting assurance 
to that effect. Unfortunately Lord Roberts himself in his 
more recentand carefully prepared memorandum at Cape- 
town gives up this pleasant explanation. There may 
have been instances of hasty burning, but they will not 
occur again, as no farm is to be henceforth burned 
without the order of a General. All these nicely 
chosen expressions of the Field-Marshal at the Cape 
would serve very well were they not hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable with the series of proclamations since officially 
published. But even these fatal discrepancies we might 
pass by. Wise men would not quarrel over the disputed 
story of the past if the future were quite certain. They 
cannot quite make believe that nothing bad has 
happened, but they can do their best to forget it and to 
lead others to forget it. In this matter of farm burning 
we will hope against hope that Lord Kitchener will not 
permit the irregularities which Lord Roberts had to 
overlook. It is something, if the war is to be pro- 
longed, that it shall not be conducted in ways offensive 
to civilisation. : 

The misery of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is that it 
is in such flat contradiction to what came immediately 
before and what has followed after. Lord Salisbury, on 
Thursday, contemplated the possibility of generations 
passing before Boers and British were reconciled. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on Friday, hopes that civil government 
may be established in the two conquered colonies when 
Parliament meets again in February. Mr. Brodrick, on 
Tuesday, says there can be no reduction of the military 
force and cost (and, therefore, scale) of operations in South 
Africa before the end of the financial year, and holds out 
no faint glimmer of hope that even then better prospects 
will be opening. Again on Wednesday Mr. Brodrick 
exhibited all those acrid limitations of intelligence 
which have been the secret of the continuous misunder- 
standings of the character of the struggle on the part of 
the Government. He almost seemed to wish to undo 
the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech ; and indeed we 
are brought back to the conviction that the sudden 
sobriety of Friday¥ gives little ground of hope. With 
the best wish in the world to accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s forecast, how can it possibly be entertained ? 
Is it not one more error added to the repeated 
errors that have gone before, each of which gets 
acknowledgment when too late to be corrected? 
Mr. Chamberlain’s promises are, indeed, belied by the 
methods he proposes for realising them. Few would 
venture to say that the war in South Africa can in no 
way be brought to an end except by the immediate 
restoration of the independence of the two Republics. 
Desperately as the struggle may be maintained, the 
numbers and the supplies of the British forces give them 
overwhelming odds, and there must be others besides 
Mr. De Villiers, the late Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
State, ready to cry out for submission and an acceptance 
of terms of peace. Through suitable intermediaries and 


suitable agents a modus vivendi might be established, and 
the question of its permanence would depend upon the 
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wisdom of the administrations that would have to carry 
ii on. The present position in Africa involves a 
desperate choice of evils at the best, but a solution 
might not impossibly be worked out by statesmen broad 
and liberal in their sympathies and endowed with 
infinite care and patience in action. But what does 
Mr. Chamberlain propose? He is going to instal Sir 
Alfred Milner as Governor-in-Chief. “You will lose 
South Africa,” said Captain Pirie, and never was inter- 
jection more opportune. It is incredible that Mr. 
Chamberlain should hope for reconciliation under such 
auspices. He will not confess it, but he is far too clever 
not to know in his own mind that Sir Alfred Milner’s 
handling of South African problems has been a ghastly 
failure. Mr. Brodrick may be narrowly faithful to a 
personal friend, but Mr. Chamberlain must know how 
impossible an instrument he is in promoting a policy of 
real conciliation. To remove him elsewhere is the first 
condition of the preparation for peace. Why did not 
Mr. Chamberlain make him Governor-General of the new 
Commonwealth of Australia? Fettered by the limita- 
tions of a really responsible Government, Sir Alfred 
would have done no mischief there, and he would have 
learned something, and the colonists nota little. That 
chance is past. But some other can be found if sought 
for, and if Mr. Chamberlain does not seek it, it must be 
because he lets his will get the better of his judgment. 
Sir Alfred Milner remaining at Bloemfontein or Pretoria 
or Johannesburg may select Africanders for his executive 
officers, but they will be such Africanders as those he 
has favoured at Capetown, who would be most obnoxious 
to the men sought to be appeased. The Transvaal and 
the Orange territories cannot be treated like a couple of 
provinces in India, to be drilled by a Lieutenant-Governor 
or Chief Commissioner, with a staff of collectors and 
Judges. They cannot even be treated as Bosnia is by 
Austria, where M. de Kallay and hig bureaucracy were 
not imposed upon a people hitherto free. Mr. Chamber- 
lain somewhat tardly confesses that the Orange Free 
State was “by common consent a very good Govern- 
ment”; and this is what Sir A. Milner directly, or 
through a subordinate, is appointed to succeed. Mr. 
Chamberlain is making a fatal choice of men. His 
proposed measures are equally fatal. Instead of coming 
with generous hands to aid in that restoration of material 
prosperity which might be a set-off against the loss of 
political freedom, he calmly proposes to throw upon 
the devastated provinces the burden of making good the 
devastation that has been wrought. The task of 
developing a nominal annexation into a real incor- 
poration thus entered upon is doomed to failure 
before it is begun. The opinion must surely penetrate, 
however slowly, the minds even of Liberal leaders, 
that the whole project must be condemned. The 
harangue of poor Lord Roberts, the returning conqueror, 
at Capetown must open the eyes of all who profess 
and call themselves Liberals—nay, of all who can in any 
real sense claim to be lovers of the freedom they them- 
selves enjoy. Lord Roberts, the war being over (when 
Mr. Brodrick says no relaxation of effort can be con- 
templated), recognises the Divine grace in being per- 
mitted after twenty years to take up and complete the 
work in which he was interrupted—to wit, that of 
dispelling, “by force of arms if necessary, the aspira- 
tions of the Boers to make themselves independent of 
British control.” It is in this thanksgiving that we are 
all expected to join—over this consummation we must 
all pour a benediction. Is it not time to wake up and 
ask ourselves whether we are escaping from a hideous 
(dream ? 


SONG. 
(uvsling an influence upon the opening year.) 


7 OU wear the morning like your Dress 
y And are with mastery crowned ; 
And as you walk, your Loveliness 

Goes shining all around, 

Upon your secret, smiling way 

Such new contents were found, 
The dancing Loves made Holiday 

On that delightful ground. 


Then summon April forth and send 
Enchantment through the flowers ; 

About our woods your grace extend, 
A queen of careless Hours. 

For, oh! not Vera, veiled in rain, 
Nor Dian's sacred ring, 

With all her royal Nymphs in train, 
Could so lead on the Spring. 


HILAIRE BELLOCc. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Mr. Chamberlain has done me the honour to 
“convey” and publish without my consent certain 
letters bearing on the Transvaal question from, as he 
considers, his point of view. 

I venture to ask you to print another letter of 
mine upon a subject even more important than the 
origin of the war, and that is the settlement. The letter 
in question was written, as the date shows, more than 
six months ago in response toa request for the expression 
of my opinion. Since then the situation in this country 
has in every way got worse. The devastation of the 
Orange Free State, and a great part of the Transvaal, 
the obliteration of the two Republics and the new 
character given to the war makes the prospect for the 
future almost hopeless. The last straw would seem to 
be the deportation under circumstances of great and 
unnecessary harshness of women and non-combatants. 

Surely, my countrymen, least imaginative of man- 
kind though we be, must be able to realise the effect 
that similar treatment of their own blood relations 
would have upon themselves. It is never good policy 
to cast upon a people who may be slow to move, but 
who are certainly not cowards— 

“ The unutterable wrong, the inexpiable shame, 


Which turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood 
to flame.” 


We are not far from that in South Africa just now, and 
it would be well, before it is too late, to pause and 
consider whether even now there is no other way open 
than the extirpation of all separate national existence 
in our dealings with these two States, who, however 
they may have sinned, have assuredly suffered much, 
People must be fools who think you can ever kick a 
Dutchman into real submission, and the people who 
remembered Slachter’s Nek for ninety years are not 
going to forget this war of freedom—in which, be 
it remembered, until hopelessly outnumbered, the 
were victorious—in a hurry, majority of Englis 
eople out here, with whom I am sorry to see, 
rd Salisbury agrees, are in favour of pushing 
matters to an extremity, and, as you will see from a 
cutting enclosed of a speech by the late Attorney- 
General (Mr, T. Graham), they wish to set the English 
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up as “the governing race” in South Africa: in fact, to 
repeat the policy of “the pale” in Ireland. This isa 
fatal policy, foredoomed to failure, but at what cost of 
tears and misery! Several facts should never be for- 
gotten. The Dutch are in a majority in South Africa. 
Unless you suspend free institutions, the majority will 
govern. If you do suspend free institutions recollect 
that three-eighths of the population are English, who— 
though just now, in order that they may trample on the 
majority, whom they do not like, are ready to acclaim 
any violent course against them—will be, when it comes 
to business, just as opposed to Downing Street, and far 
more difficult to manage than the Dutch. Recollect, 
also, that the Dutch are landowners, permanent citizens, 
while the English are shopkeepers, and probably one- 
seventh (say 50,000) birds of passage who are not South 
African born and do not intend to make South Africa 
their home. 

The universal and unanimous sentiment of the 
Dutch is in favour of the independence of the republics, 
however circumscribed or modified, provided it is inde- 
pendence. 

The dangers involved in this policy are the creation 
of a hostile nucleus of anti-English intrigue, the oppor- 
tunity given for the repetition of the armament policy 
and an open door for foreign intervention in South 
Africa. 

The advantages are (1) the strength that would 
accrue froma feeling among the Dutch in South Africa 
that Great Britain had made a magnanimous (pace Mr. 
Ritchie) concession. It is only those who know nothing 
of South African history that sneer at the policy of 
magnanimity. In 1889 it had proved in the wise and 
capable hands of Lord Rosmead a complete success. 

(2) The relief from the host of embarrassing 
problems that the government of the territory of the 
South African Republic demands. I do not know 
whether you people have given a thought to these. The 
natives under our reign of law, which is so different from 
the Transvaal system of indifferent toleration, tempered 
by bursts of very fitful ferocity, will give the greatest 
trouble ; as we found out before when we had to deal 
with Sekukuni. The land administration of the Transvaal 
is free from the scandals of Rhodesia, or from the 
cumbrous inefficiency of the system set up by the Crown 
in Bechuanaland ; under British administration it will 
give the greatest trouble. 

On Finance the same thing may be said. The 
administration of the South African Republic was 
presumably dirty, it was inefficient in certain respects, 
but it was surprisingly cheap for the taxpayer. I 
venture to predict that if the British take over the 
Government, taxation will increase 50 per cent. without 
very much more except official salaries to show for it— 
at least, that is the way of British colonies. These, 
however, are not the principal objections to annexation, 
which lie at the very foundation of the Government 
itself, 

Is it proposed to govern the Transvaal as a con- 
quered country without a Parliament? In this case you 
will have to control not only the Dutch—who are, of all 
people, most restive under such a régime—but you will 
have to govern the population on the goldfields, which 
has been taught by British agents the lesson of intrigue 
and opposition to authority. We have not very far to 
go to study the example of such a community, and it 
would be well before embarking on this enterprise to 
glance at the report of Colonel Crossman’s mission to 
Kimberley in 1875-6. England will also have to raise 
taxation, and to collect it by force. The whole thing 
will be a curious and cynical commentary on the equal 
rights doctrine of which so much use has been made. 

On the other hand, if you annex and set up a Con- 
stitution with some form of representation, you will 
have to take count that two-thirds of the population will 
be bitterly hostile to your rule—viz., three-sixths Dutch 
and one-sixth foreign or non-British—and in any and 
every case the native population, outnumbering the 


European three to one, always increasing, with the 
impossible demands of the mine-owners for a labour 
system, as sketched by Lord Grey and Mr. Rudd, will 
be to any British administration a source of the greatest 
perplexity. 

Take the other alternative—the maintenance of the 
two Republics as Republics. The effect of this would 
be to separate the whole Dutch population of the Cape 
Colony—that is, the majority of the Dutch in South 
Africa—from those in the Republics. How strong this 
difference has been in the past is to be seen in the fact 
that only an insignificant fraction of them went into 
revolt, and then only when the Republican forces 
occupied their territory, and that very few men of any 
repute or leading among them went over, though their 
feelings of sympathy with the Republics and their 
sense of the cruel injustice of the war was intense. 

The whole drift of events, down to this war in the 
Cape, has been to make the Dutch more content with 
British rule and more British in feeling, using British in 
the sense of becoming attached to self-government. 
This was very strong down to the time of the Raid, and 
might even be described, perhaps, as anti-Republican— 
certainly as anti-Transvaal—in the sense of opposition 
to the defects of Mr. Kruger’s government. This 
tendency was checked by the Raid, but restored again 
by the Dutch victory at the polls. They then fully 
recognised that they had their own form of government 
in their own hands, and they were content, without 
thought of changing it, as why should they? The 
sympathy with the Transvaal was racial not political. 
It has suited the British Government to adopt the 
factious cry of the defeated minority in the Cape and 
to base a groundless suspicion upon what really was a 
party manoeuvre. 

The danger of foreign intrigue will be no greater 
than it would be under a Crown colony. If Britain 
rules, the Dutch will find allies among the foreigners, 
and the foreign financial interests (perhaps larger than 
the British). If the Republic remains, the foreigners, 
the British, and the Dutch will struggle internally for 
political mastery, but they will be equally hostile to 
foreign interference. 

As regards the danger of an armed power rising for 
the purpose of creating an anti-British revolt, I do not 
contemplate this as a probability, but then I hold, as do 
most people who know the circumstances, that the 
recent desperate struggle has been one of defence 
purely and that all the preparations were undertaken to 
thatend. It would take too much time to go fully into all 
the reasons for my belief in this respect, but I should 
like to point out one fact in connection with the arming 
of the Transvaal. It was not the Raid at the end of 
1895 which led to the first order for arms; but the 
unjust and illegal demand of Mr. Chamberlain on the 
Drifts question. When a legal quibble in the reading 
of a document was made the ground of a wholly unwar- 
ranted ultimatum, that found the Transvaal practically 
defenceless and induced them to submit. 

From that moment Mr. Kruger—and who is to 
blame him ?—began seriously to arm himself for defence. 
The Raid came a few months afterwards, followed by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to send troops. 

There will be much more danger of the Transvaal 
becoming an armed menace to England if you make the 
whole Dutch population of South Africa homogeneous 
and fit them out with a good national grievance. Small 
arms youw.can never keep from them. If you try to do 
so you will fail, as we have failed to keep arms from the 
natives. It will be better to treat the Dutch as friends 
and not as enemies, crushed for the time, who are to be 
kept down as a subject and conquered race. 

The artillery you can demand as prize of war and 
you can see that they get no more. Common South 
African citizenship I think might be demanded and 
equal rights for both languages in Parliament and in 
courts of law. You can also, I think, demand the 
abolition of the ridiculous Transvaal ambassadorial 
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establishment: also the grant of an indemnity—say, 
£1,200,000 a year, or 4 per cent. on £30,000,000—which 
would provide for an amortization fund of 1} per cent. 
If you are going to annex the Republics, I do not see 
how you can exact an indemnity, which would then be 
a tribute from the conquered provinces, certain to cause 
endless irritation and to lead to eventual repudiation. 
To collect tribute at the point of the sword is something 
so un-English that even an Imperialist would shrink 
from it. The independence of the courts of law should 
be secured. 

I have, I fear, at very tedious length given you only 
a few outlines, to fill in which would be to make a 
report upon the history of the two Republics, both 
political and economical. No one in the Colonial Office 
seems to have mastered the simple distinction between 
“income” and “taxation,” and, in consequence, the 
most ludicrous statements have been made in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere as to Transvaal expenditure. 

I wish that I thought that there was the smallest 
chance of any settlement being arrived at which would 
be likely to promise a chance of peace to this distracted 
country. The wind sets in the other quarter. We are 
promised another cycle of—Downing Street—the cold 
fit—agitation—perhaps revolt—native wars—more blood- 
shed—and then all over again. 

Things are so far worse than they were in 1881 
that Sir Alfred Milner has succeeded by his open 
partisanship in setting the two races in absolutely hostile 
ranks, which Sir Bartle Frere never did, for to the end 
he retained the personal respect and affection of the 
Dutch population of the colony ; but then we have now 
new factors to deal with, 


I am, Sir, yours, 
JOHN X. MERRIMAN. 
Capetown, November 20, 1900, 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—lIt is very satisfactory that the General Council 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, at their meeting on 
Wednesday last, carried, almost unanimously, a resolu- 
tion pledging the Alliance to give a cordial support to 
the proposals of what is known as the minority report of 
the Royal Commissions on the Liquor Traffic. 

There is no doubt that the determination of the 
attitude which the Alliance ought to take in regard to 
these proposals is not free from difficulty. It is not to 
be expected that the Alliance would give up its adherence 
to the principle of local control, or that it would admit 
any remedy to be “ adequate” which did not amount to 
total prohibition ; and there was, no doubt, some danger 
that by giving its support to proposals for amending, and 
not ending, the liquor traffic, it might lay itself open to 
the charge of “lowering its flag.” But the discussions 
that have taken place, and the avowal so emphatically 
made that the Alliance still adheres to its original views, 
will prevent any suspicion of this sort. 

It is wise of those who guide the counsels of the 
Alliance to have remembered that the position of the 
temperance question is very different from what it was 
afew years ago. Then the only question before the 
nation was prohibition or no prohibition. The sup- 
porters of prohibition were not (comparatively speaking) 
very numerous, but they were able, earnest, and zealous, 
Their opponents, trusting to their numbers, took but little 
interest in the question. Now, however, there is a very 
large and rapidly increasing body of men and women 
outside the Alliance who, whilst they do not always 
share the views of the Alliance as to prohibition, are pro- 
foundly convinced of the evils of the liquor traffic, and 
are determined to endeavour to do something to repress 
them: and this they think they can do by legislation 
which does not necessarily involve the total abolition of 
the traffic. Roughly speaking, the views of these persons 
are represented by the minority report. Now all the 





proposals in that report except one (as to which opinions 
are divided) are such as every member of the Alliance 
would, as individuals, heartily endorse. Would it not, 
then, be absurd if the Alliance as a whole were to stand 
aside and refuse to give them any support? The 
practical advantage of their doing so would be that they 
would be working in union with that very important 
body, the Church of England Temperance Society, and 
the impulse thus given to legislation, which all admit to 
be, as far as it goes, salutary, would be enormous. 

The real importance of the resolution of Wednes- 
day last lies in the effect it will have on the action of 
the Alliance in regard to Parliamentary elections. In 
every election the attitude of the candidates upon the 
liquor question is of very great importance, and there 
are scores of cases where strong temperance men, but 
who are not in favour of the local veto, have to fight as 
their opponents brewers, or the nominees of brewers. 
To such candidates the question put by the temperance 
organisation ought no longer to be the simple one, aye 
or no, will you support the local veto? but it ought to be 
ascertained which of the two candidates will do most in 
suppressing the evils of the liquor traffic, and that one 
ought to be supported. 

I am myself a member of the Alliance. I am a 
thorough believer in the wisdom of giving to the people 
themselves the control of the liquor traffic ; but, never- 
theless, I am firmly convinced that a vast moral improve- 
ment would result from the carrying out of the pro- 
posals contained in the minority report, and whilst there 
is not the slightest chance at present of carrying the 
local veto, there is a very fair prospect, if we all unite, 
of carrying some at least of the reforms which this 
report advocates. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. MARKBY. 
December 6. 


FOR THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—May we draw your attention to the formation of a 
committee for the alleviation of the widespread distress 
among women and children during the military operations in 
South Africa? In the most recent phases of the war those 
operations have entailed the burning of farms and the destruc- 
tion of property, whereby, it is to be feared, many hundreds 
of women and children formerly in affluent circumstances 
have been rendered homeless and probably destitute. As 
after a battle the conquerors’ ambulances pick up and tend the 
wounded, so we may claim to come in and do what we can for 
these sorely wounded women and children. It is with this 
object that our committee is to be formed. Its aim will be to 
get into personal contact with women and children, whether 
Boer, British, or any other nationality, who have been rendered 
homeless or destitute during recent military operations, to 
investigate the character and extent of their needs, and to 
administer such relief as may be necessary and as its funds 
may allow. Itis the hope of the committee that, over and 
above the material relief, something, however small, may be 
done to soften bitter feeling and begin that work of reconcilia- 
tion which every statesman recognises as the one hope for the 
future of South Africa. 

The name and objects of the fund proposed are as 
follows :—Name—South African Women and Children Distress 
Fund. (a) Character: Purely benevolent ; non-political, non- 
sectarian, national. (b) Objects: To feed, clothe, shelter 
and rescue women and children, Boer, British, or others, who 
have been rendered destitute and homeless by the destruction 
of property, deportation, or other incidents of the military 
operations. (c) Distribution ; The distribution shall be placed 
in the hands of persons deputed by the committee, and shall 
not run counter to the requirements of the local, civil, and 
military authorities. 

Yours, &c., 
K. E. FARRER. 
FREDERICK W. LAWRENCE. 
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The following also subscribe their names :—Sir T. C. 
Acland, Bart., Mr. W. F. H. Alexander, Canon Barnett, Canon 
Barker, Mrs. James Bryce, Mrs. A. E. Bayley (“ Edna Lyall”), 
Mrs. Bridges, Miss E. D. Bradby, Mr. Ed. North Buxton, Mrs. 
Creighton, Mrs. Leonard Courtney, Mrs. Harry Drew, J. 
Passmore Edwards, Sir Edward Fry, Rev. S. E. Gladstone, Lord 
Hobhouse, Lady Hobhouse, the Dean of Hereford, Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, Canon Scott Holland, Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
Mr. C. E. Maurice, the Bishop of Nottingham, the Marchioness 
of Ripon, Mr. Joshua Rowntree, the Lady Rendel, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss H. Wedgwood. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Lady Farrer, 3, Whitehall Court, S.W., 
hon, treasurer ; or to Mr. Frederick W. Lawrence, Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, London, E., hon. secretary. 

THE BURNING OF THE SUMMER PALACE, NEAR 
PEKIN. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sitr—In Colonel Hanna's letter, which appears in THE 
SPEAKER of rst December, the following passage occurs :— 

“Inthe China war of 1860-61, the liberty of non-combatants 
was scrupulously respected, and the only piece of wanton 
destruction which disgraced it—the burning of the Summer 
Palace—was the work of our French allies.” 

Will you allow me to say that Colonel Hanna is mistaken? 
It was the English who destroyed the Summer Palace. 

This is how the incident is described by M. Imbert de 
Saint-Amant, the author of the well-known works Les femmes 
de Versailles and Les femmes des Tuileries. I translate and 
abridge his account :— 

“On the same day (18th October, 1860) the English thought 
it necessary to strike a great blow by making a terrible 
example. Lord Elgin caused the Summer Palace to be burned. 
In vain did Baron Gros and General de Montauban try to make 
him understand that it would be an action without profit and 
without glory, which might put an end to the peace negotia- 
tions by inducing Prince Kong to take to flight; the Ambassador 
was inflexible. He sent an English division which proceeded 
methodically to this work of destruction. The Palace, the 
pagodas, the museums, the magnificent libraries, everything 
— delivered over to the flames. There remained nothing but 
ashes, 


Yours faithfully, 


J. J. Marcet. 
Havre, 4th December, 1goo, 


To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am much obliged to your correspondent, M. 
Marcel, for calling my attention to the error into which I 
have fallen with regard to the authors of the destruction of 
the Summer Palace, near Pekin. 

It was the only point in the article containing it as to 
which I trusted to my memory, and that, I think, misied me, 
because mixed with a passage in Sir Hope Grant’s life, which 
I had been recently reading, in which he spoke of the pitiful 
way in which the palace was being robbed when he arrived 
there the morning after its occupation by the French, were 
my own recollections of the positive manner in which that 
robbery was being ascribed to our allies at the time of my 
arrival in Tient Sien, just after the event in question. It was 
the looting, not the burning of the Summer Palace that I had 
in my mind; but in looking into the matter, I find that, 
though the French had begun to plunder long before our 
troops came on the scene, these latter joined in the work, so 
that the blame for the only lawless act of the campaign has 
to be shared by both nations. The burning of the buildings 
after they had been stripped seems to have been an intentional, 
not a wanton act of destruction, and my regret, at having 
ascribed it to our allies, is tempered by my satisfaction in being 
reminded that it was resisted by Baron Gros and General de 
Montauban. Had their protests prevailed there would have 
been one precedent the less for acts which M. Marcel 
evidently condemns as much as I do, 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
H. B, Hanna, Colonel, 


Ashcroft, Peterstield, Dec, roth, 1900, 


VERY RED TAPE! 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I think the following particulars will interest and 
amuse your readers, including Mr. Henniker-Heaton, M.P. 
The non. member for Canterbury and I have a mutual friend. 
During certain months of the year he lives at Toorak, a suburb 
of Melbourne, which, of course, is in the colony of Victoria. 
During the winter and spring months he resides on one of his 
sheep stations in southern Riverina, New South Wales. He 
often sends me that most excellent paper, the Australasian, 
which is published in Melbourne. During the past few 
months I have often been surcharged twopence or threepence 
for insufficient postage. A fortnight ago fivepence was 
demanded. I thought this rather too much, and having weighed 
the paper found that it was sufficiently stamped. I took 
the packet to the postmaster at Whitby and that courteous 
official agreed that some mistake had been made and asked me 
to allow him to send the paper to head-quarters. This was 
done and here is the reply :— 

“ General Post Office, London, November 3oth, 1900. 

“Sir—In reply to your application of the 25th inst., I am 
directed by the Postmaster-General to inform you that the 
registration of anewspaper at the General Post Office of any of 
the Australian Colonies confers postal advantages on such 
copies only of the paper as are posted in the colony in which it 
is registered. If copies of the paper are posted in any other 
colony they are liable to the same rates of postage as ordinary 

printed matter. The enclosed packet contained a copy of a 

newspaper registered at Melbourne ; but as it was posted in the 

colony of New South Wales, postage should have been prepaid 
at the rate applicable to printed matter generally, viz., a penny 
per twoounces. As the packet weighed over eight ounces and 
twopence-halfpenny only was pre-paid instead of fivepence, it 
was correctly charged fivepence, double the deficiency, on 

delivery.—I am, &c., 

“(For the Sec.) —-—..”" 

Of late there has been much cheap sneering by superior 
people at politicians of the Manchester school, but I think a 
little more of its common sense and business ability in our 
public departments and a little less red-tape and rigmarole 
would improve matters very much. A few years ago there 
was a dearth of wheat in South Australia and a plethora in 
New South Wales. The millers of the first-named colony 
bought large quantities from the farmers of New South Wales. 
It was sent per rail in bonded trains across Victoria to its 
destination. Coming overland it was allowed to enter South 
Australia duty free. If the same wheat had been shipped at 
Sydney it would have had to pay a heavy duty before entering 
any South Australian port. Just now certain portions of New 
South Wales and Queensland are suffering from drought and 
stock is dying wholesale. Victoria is suffering from an abund- 
ance of feed and a scarcity of stock, but an almost prohibitive 
duty prevents the latter colony obtaining from the former two 
what it so much needs and what they want to sell. These are 
but samples of the tomfooleries into which people are led when 
they desert the policy of Cobden and Bright. I suppose all 
the above vagaries, postal and fiscal, and many more will come 
to an end when Australia is federated, for then there will at 
any rate be intercolonial free trade. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. 
Whitby, December 4th, 1900. 


CANADA AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Your reviewer, in dealing with my book, The Fight 
with France for North America, professes total inability to see 
any points of comparison between that war and the present 
one in South Africa, and claims the same view for “most 
people.” In regard to this last I have much printed evidence 
that he is quite astray, but that is of no particular conse- 
quence, 

Rightly or wrongly, a large majority of educated English- 
men, and apparently nearly all South African Britons, regard 
this war as a life and death struggle for racial supremacy 
over a large slice of that continent which is to modern Europe 
very much what America was to the Europe of the eighteenth 
century, We need not quibble about precise terms or mere 
differences of detail, I never indeed suggested anything in 
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the shape of an exact parallel: but to deny that there are 
points of comparison seems an amazing attitude. 

England and her colonists, as in the Seven Years’ War, and 
for the first time since then, upon any scale worth mentioning, 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder against a rival European 
race for the virtual control (or call it what you will) of a great 
over-sea dominion, in which both races have long had a 
footing ; a country, too, which is further complicated by a 
native question, as America was; and, like the latter, is the 
future home of a large white population. 

Yet further—there has been no opportunity since the 
Seven Years’ War to note the attitude of British soldiers and 
colonials towards one another in the field, or, at any rate, no 
such opportunity as this. Neither would be human if they did 
not fall to frequent criticism, and suppress much, perhaps, 
that they would like to say. I do not know if your reviewer 
has seen many private letters from the seat of war, though for 
that matter the English, and yet more the Cape, papers have 
had a good deal to say on the question. But if he has, and if 
he happened, in addition, to be familiar with the kind of 
things that used to be said and the letters that used to be 
written in Amherst and Loudon's camps, I am quite sure he 
would see another and extremely interesting point of com- 
parison. 

I have already occupied too much of your space, but may 
I be allowed to remark that your reviewer has overlooked 
the fact that there is a list of “ Errata” at the end of the 
book ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
A. G. BRADLEY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—At your request I write in answer to the above letter 
of Mr. A. G. Bradley. 

I am disappointed to find that Mr. Bradley allows himself 
to make an insinuation like that contained in his concluding 
paragraph. The fact—which is altogether obscured by that 
paragraph—is that the list of errata (which comes at the 
beginning, and not at the end of the book) refers to nota 
single one of the errata which I took the liberty of pointing 
out. However, as I wish the truth to appear, I will mention 
that the list of errata escaped my notice until after I had 
written my review, and that I thereupon struck out of my MS. 
a reference to one erratum which appeared in Mr. Bradley's 
list. This I thought it only common fairness to do. I hardly 
know in what words I can express my opinion of the attempt 
now made to discredit me in those final words of Mr. Bradley's. 

Coming to the substance of his complaint, I cannot under- 
stand how “ printed evidence” is going to prove that “ most 
people” agree with him in making that fanciful comparison. 
I can only humbly offer a few suggestions (which will, how- 
ever, be printed, if that adds anything to their weight) in the 
hope of showing that there was reason in my remark. I do 
not consider that these suggestions raise points of mere detail. 

I admit that the war has created a struggle for racial 
supremacy, but to make a comparison it must be assumed 
that there was a conspiracy of long standing among our 
enemies to deprive us of our power, existing for years before 
the war. Perhaps Mr. Bradley is satisfied of this; but until 
he has evidence of it, printed or other, he cannot expect all 
his readers to believe with him. This clearly brings out 
my point that history cannot usefully be written with reference 
to current controversy. 

In the Seven Years’ War in America we fought the 
trained and disciplined French soldiers of King Louis ; now we 
are fighting an untrained and undisciplined native-born 
peasantry, who are not soldiers. To speak of the Boers as a 
“rival European race” in the same sense as that in which the 
great French people were so is to betray an absence of humour. 
When the Canadian colonists fought at all, they fought blindly 
under the directions of a French policy ; the Boers have done 
all the fighting themselves, and have their own policy. The 
Canadian colonists lived under a Government which they 
detested and despised ; the Boers lived under a Government 
which suited them, and for which they have sacrificed all. 
Consequently the Canadians made small difficulty about 
exchanging their government for an English one ; byt nobody 


thinks the Boers will imitate them. Again, in the Seven 
Years’ War numbers were not unevenly balanced; in the 
present war the odds are, to put it mildly, not ia favour of 
the Boers. I might continue this indefinitely, but the thing is 
too ridiculous. I will only point to Mr. Bradley's comparison 
of the native question in South Africa and the Indian question 
in the States, and ask any intelligent man what he thinks of it. 
A comparison means more than a similarity of journalistic 
phrases such as “racial supremacy,” “native question,” and 
“over-sea dominion.” . 

I do not clearly understand what Mr. Bradley means in 
his paragraph about the relations between English and 
Colonial troops. But I hope he does not think I claim to 
know as much about the documents of Amherst’s time as he 
does. On Canadian history he is an authority. On South 
African politics he is not, nor am I. 

I wish Mr. Bradley had said something in answer to my 
clearly expressed view that a history is no place for abusing 
those with whom one disagrees on current political matters. 

Yours very truly, 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


THE SISAL MATTER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In your article from a correspondent in your issue 
of the roth November headed “Mr. Chamberlain's Sisal 
Debentures and How they Failed,” the statements are so 
precise and substantiated that surely the public has a right to 
expect some explanation from Mr. Chamberlain on a matter 
of so much importance. It is true that speculators escaped 
the kind invitation of the Chamberlain family, but that was no 
fault of the Right Honourable Member for Birmingham and 
his alluring brood. Whilst on the Sisal matter it would be 
well if Parliamentary inquiry could be made as to the sale of 
Government lands in the Bahamas. We should then be able 
to see how much has been paid for, also the acreage under 
cultivation. Each successive Colonial Secretary apparently 
makes statistics of his own. For instance, in the Times of 
last week the acreage of Sisal under cultivation this year was 
stated to be 14,400 acres, whereas in July, 1894, Sir Ambrose 
Shea, the Governor, asserted “there are now 17,000 acres 
under cultivation.” 

In 1894 the Governor, Sir Ambrose Shea, referred to a 
Commission of Enquiry he had sent to Yucatan, and it 
has always been supposed that the plants brought back 
were identified with Sisal; but here we have the present 
Colonial Secretary saying that the plant in the Bahamas is 
the well-known dagger plant which grows all over the West 
Indies. This is absolutely incorrect. The real plant is agave 
sisilana. This well-informed Colonial Secretary also states 
that the origin of the plant in the Bahamas is unknown. Of 
course this isalso absurd ; but surely the Colonial Office before 
publishing this in England ought to have recollected that a 
former Secretary of State had unhesitatingiy declared that 
the refutation of “A Romance of the Governorship ” had con- 
clusively proved all that had been said on the subject of its 
origin in the Bahamas to be correct—viz., that it was originally 
imported by Mr. Nesbitt from Yucatan, and later by Mr. 
Howell from Florida Cay, and is, as its name implies, a plant 
of the aloe species with one spike at the end of the leaf. 

Yours truly, 
OBSERVER, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—May I add another to the instructive historical 
parallels which have been cited in your columns since the war 
began ? 

Some thirty-five years ago Mexico was made the theatre 
of an Imperialistic exploit by Napoleon III. 

Senito Juarez was the constitutional President of the 
Mexican Republic. His ablest general was Porfirio Diaz. 
Neither was an Aztec. Diaz was partly of Spanish, partly of 
Zapotec blood. Juarez was a pure Zapotec Indian. They 
both thus belonged to qa race that has never submitted to a 
master, for the Zapotecs, like the Dutch, though often beaten 
in battle, have never, so far as tradition or history tell, been 
conquered, 
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The following extracts are from Burke’s Life of Fuarez 
(Remington, 1894) :— 

“The French were a great and noble people, whose mission 
of civilization was not to be hindered by ridiculous treaties.” 
—(P. 207.) 

“ Mexico, to the French soldiery, who were not likely to have 
been influenced by sentimental proclamations, was an enemy's 
country. The climate was trying; the occupation was 
unpopular; the national troops, patiently maintaining an 
unequal contest against the overwhelming forces of the 
invader, were always spoken of as rebels and brigands.”— 
(P. 260.) 

“Soldiers and civilians, officers 
constitutional Government, were indifferently classed as 
bandits, : imprisonments, outrage, and confiscation 
were of daily and almost hourly occurrence. In the villages 
not only the property but the life and honour of every Mexican 
were at the mercy of the French soldiers, . » the 
faintest show of opposition led to the destruction of entire 
communities ‘ even the hints and suggestions that 
have reached us through the ‘sympathetic medium of French 
narrators are sufficient to fill us with horror and indignation. 

“ Meanwhile in Europe men were called upon to 
admire the self-sacrificing devotion with which ‘the heroes of 
Sebastopol and Solferino’ were engaged in the civilization of a 
grateful Mexico !"—(P. 219.) 

“The entire property of those Mexicans who opposed the 
French intervention was formally sequestrated.”—(P. 205.) 

“ Courts-martial were established throughout the country in 
which two French captains and one superior officer judged all 
questions—without appeal.”’-—(P. 205.) 

“ Courts-martial were the only tribunals recognized in the 
country wherever the national flag had ceased to fly. The 
capital, under the eye of the Commander-in-Chief, was 
governed with an uncompromising vigour. In the provinces 
the vigour was still more pronounced. Houses and even 
villages were plundered and burnt as a matter of military 
discipline. The lives and honour of the peaceable inhabitants 
were everywhere at the mercy of some choleric captain on the 
spot.” (P. 25 59 ) 

‘ The national troops were few and poorly equipped, . . . 
without supplies, * without material of war, and almost entirely 
without money.” —(P. 197.) 

“ Every Mexican between twenty and sixty years of age wi as 
called upon to take up arms for the defence of his country.” 
(P. 181.) 
“Marshal Bazaine ‘ was employed during the 
whole of 1864 in gaining continual and important victories over 
the constitutional forces that were supposed already to have 
cei ased to exist.” —(P. 237 
“ By the end of the year (1865) the army of the intervention 
had been increased to an effective of not less than 72,000 
men, while the national forces, scattered, harrassed, and ‘dis- 
organised, could hardly be said to constitute an army at all. 
It was the master-hand of Juarez alone that held aloft the 
torch of national life in Mexico.”—(P. 271.) 
“Juarez in 1865 was well nigh the sole representative of 
national authority and national defence in the country. 
Hunted like some wild creature to the very confines of his 
territory, outlawed, without money, 
without credit, and at length actually doomed to death ; the 
inflexible President maintained not only a calm, but even a 
well-satisfied demeanour ; doing all that was humanly possible 
to maintain his constitutional government in Mexico with the 
least appearance of effort ; never complaining, never reviling ; 
awaiting with a cheerful hope the dawn of a happier day.”— 
(P. 274) 
“ It needed, no doubt, considerable political honesty, or con- 
siderable political foresight, to maintain almost at the point of 
the bayonet, and actually at the mercy of the confiscator, 
an allegiance to a fugitive President and to a government 
technically legitimate, but discredited, impoverished, and 
banished from the capital.”—(P. 219.) 
“ The French prisoners that were taken at Puebla were sent 
back with safe conducts to their army, their wounds cared for. 
. . It is not often thus that war is carried out even 
by nations that pique themselves upon their chivalry and dis- 
interestedness ! But Juarez was still spoken of in Europe as 
an Indian savage, and the French were supposed to be esta- 
blishing a civilized and stable government in his room.”— 
(P. 194.) 
Juarez did not live very long, but long enough to set his 
country free from her invaders. Porfirio Diaz was taken 
prisoner at Puebla and marched off to the coast for shipment 
to Europe with over five hundred others. He managed to 
escape before they sailed, and returned to fight. At the 
seige of Oaxaca he was captured again, and again escaped to 
become the most brilliant soldier in the war. In the present 
year he was for the fourth time re-elected President of the 
free and prosperous Mexican Republic. 

And the French Empire with its “mission of civiliza- 
tion ”"—? ANDREW MARSHALL. 
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HUTCHESON. 


FRANCIS HUTCHESON : His LIFE, TEACHING AND POSITION IN THE 
HistorY OF PHILosopHY. By William Robert Scott, M.A. 
D.Phil. Cambridge : The University Press. 


Tue British moralists of the eighteenth century con- 
cerned themselves little with systematic constructions. 
They moved in general on the level of what from an 
architectonic point of view are called lower categories. 
They may be taken to constitute an “ enlightenment,” if 
thereby we mean that they were throughout on the same 
ground as the plain man, and were busied with the 
analysis and popular exposition of ideas actual rather 
than-with the validation of ultimate principles. Their 
aim was to supply a rationale of conduct which would 
reinforce the average man’s right choices in the presence 
of that ostensible alternative which is the subject-matter 
of morals. They cared not at all about the universal, 
much for the normal. Their psychology of the indi- 
vidual consciousness “adult civilised and white” was 
undertaken with the purpose of laying bare something 
to which appeal could be made. They were essentially 
preachers. 

Of such was Francis Hutcheson. When in the 
following of Shaftesbury he started from the doctrine 
of a“ moral sense,” he found himself a protagonist in the 
triangular duel with rationalism and egoism, and took 
his special problem to be the determination of the 
degree of concession to the opposing schools which 
would effect an eirenicon, or, in the alternative, of the 
degree of support which it was possible to draw from 
either in turn against the common enemy. The result 
is an eclecticism with a shifting centre of gravity. 
Take this in abstraction from the magnetism of a 
dignified personality and from all historical setting, and 
the dissection of Hutcheson’s printed word can only 
give rise to a feeling of disappointment. 

Dr. Scott’s essay is primarily directed to the rectify- 
ing of this abstraction. He will re-embody for us 
Hutcheson as he was to his contemporaries, in his 
contact with books and men. He will track the 
elements of his eclecticism to their sources, and reveal 
the inevitableness of both its strength and its weakness. 
It would have been a great loss had Dr. Scott's 
researches into Hutcheson’s life in Dublin been 
enshrined in a back number of a magazine, and had his 
studies in the development of Hutcheson’s teaching 
been carried no further. The biographical section of 
Dr. Scott’s book is wholly admirable. He has had 
access to fresh matter, but the material, when all is said, 
is scanty. Dr. Scott, however, has carried out this 
part of his work in the spirit of excellent models and 
has left Hutcheson a living man to his readers. The 
Ulster Scot, with his Presbyterian upbringing, joining 
Lord Molesworth’s circle for the cult of Shaftesbury, 
living in the same town with Berkeley, corresponding 
with Clarke, influenced ~ Butler, opposed by Balguy, 
intimate with Hume, teaching Adam Smith, becomes a 
reality. Hutcheson’s attitude to religious subscription 
when offered preferment by Carteret, his zeal for Greek 
studies at Glasgow, his brilliance as a lecturer, his 
tutelary conception of a professor’s duty to students, 
his wirepulling in the cause of progress in academic 
elections, will be more or less new tomany. The way 
in which his Hellenism and zsthetics adopted from 
Shaftesbury were tempered by his own predilection for 
Cicero and by his lack of a colour-sense is cleverly 
brought out by Dr. Scott. All this is excellent. 

Less satisfying, as a whole, are Dr. Scott’s chapters on 
Hutcheson’s philosophy. Hesurpasses his predecessors 
in having shown himself better able to bring out the 
differences of periods and editions in Hutcheson’s pub- 
lished writings. Collations in an appendix, with a 
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bibliography, would perhaps have been of more worth 
to the serious student. Exceedingly brilliant is the 
carrying a step forward of that determination of Adam 
Smith’s debt to Hutcheson in economics which was 
rendered possible by the publication of Smith’s Glasgow 
lectures. This chapter seems to have been more a 
labour of love than anything else in the book. Valuable 
for the history of ethics is the tracking out of the 
Greatest Happiness principle from Bentham through 
Priestley to Hutcheson, and from him to Cicero, with 
whom the prodesse quam plurimis occurs more than 
once, while bonis affici quam maximis and benignitalis 
plurimum give the other side of the formula. One of 
Hutcheson’s expressions of his formula—viz., that 
which lays the stress on “ rational beings ”—seems to us 
to show traces of Cumberland’s version of what 
“common advantage” meant for Aristotle before it had 
passed through the Stoics to Cicero with modifications 
en roule. Dr. Scott’s very welcome discussion of the 
genesis of the Utilitarian maxim will, it is to be hoped, 
lead to a fuller understanding of the way in which the 
development of the moral problem in the eighteenth 
century clears up the ambiguities of the formula, and 
renders irrelevant all criticism of it in vacuo. 

There is some lack of sympathy in these analytical 
and critical chapters that seems to us somewhat to mar 
Dr. Scott’s general effect. He himself has shown with 
such force what Hutcheson professed to do, and how 
inevitable his eclecticism was, that there is a certain 
shock when we find Hutcheson finally brought up 
to be tried by a standard alien from his own. He 
could, we fancy, have said a good deal in defence 
of his use of the word and idea “nature,” without 
reference to the “suppressed premise” in Stoicism. 
He might have denied the charge of psychological 
hedonism brought against the Inquiry. Even the 
famous “ universal canon to compute the morality of 
any action” seems rather to be a crude graphic repre- 
sentation than a calculus of feeling. When Dr. Scott 
says that “it is somewhat remarkable that Hutcheson 
does not even attempt to maintain the universality of 
the Moral Sense,” the objection implied would have 
appeared somewhat remarkable to Hutcheson. Dr. Scott 
speaks as if most people thought of Hutcheson as essen- 
tially intuitionist and as an original writer on zsthetics, 
to the belittling of Shaftesbury. This seems very 
doubtful. The parallel between Shaftesbury and Lessing 
is a commonplace, and so are the Benevolence-formula 
of Hutcheson and his anticipation of Utilitarianism. 
We venture to think that Dr. Fowler’s account of 
Hutcheson’s attitude to determinism is truer than Dr. 
Scott’s. The former, too, satisfies us the better as to the 
relation of Hutcheson’s theory of knowledge to that of 
Locke. There is little doubt, however, that Dr. Scott’s 
book will to a large extent supersede earlier works on 
Hutcheson if addressed to the same class of readers, 
and itself stand as the last word for some time to come. 


HERBERT W. BLvNT. 





ST. PAUL AND CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM. 
THE RELATION OF ST. 
Tiioucut. An Essay to which was awarded the Kaye Prize 
for 1899. By Henry St. John Thackeray, M.A., Examiner in 
the Board of Education. London: Macmillan and Co. 


PAUL TO CONTEMPORARY JEWISH 


Ir has been one of the aims of modern criticism to take 
the books of the Bible out of the position of exalted 
isolation in which the tradition of the Christian Church 
had secluded them, and to ascertain and illustrate their 
relations to the history and the literature of their times. 
Mr. Thackeray’s essay seeks to carry out this investiga- 
tion with regard to the chief New Testament writer and 
one part of hisenvironment. He has searched St. Paul’s 





writings to discover at what points the Apostle is in 
contact with theories or habits of thought which pre- 
vailed amongst his Jewish contemporaries. Whilst he 
has naturally desired to make the most of his subject, 
he has been on his guard against exaggeration and 
fancifulness, and his discussions show both modesty and 
reasonableness. He does not claim “to have treated 
the subject either exhaustively or with any large degree 
of originality ;” but he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the most modern authorities on St. Paul, on Judaism, 
and on the relations between St. Paul and Judaism ; he 
writes lucidly and with care, and he exercises an inde- 
pendent judgment on the data before him. The volume 
must be regarded as highly creditable to the Kaye 
Prize, and to the Cambridge School of Divinity. 

It is not Mr. Thackeray’s fault that his essay proves 
itself a treatise on the weaknesses of St.Paul. Reverent 
readers of St. Paul’s Epistles have always been a little 
troubled by certain arguments in which the Apostle has 
been understood to be imitating the Rabbinical reasoning 
of his age. But when everything is set out which St. 
Paul can be supposed to owe to his training in Jewish 
traditions and speculations, we are confronted with all 
that is less rational and less Christian in his writings, 
and even some of his higher Christian doctrines are 
made to seem susceptible of an inferior interpretation, 
so that the general effect is to take St. Paul down. Mr. 
Thackeray himself will be thought to have given way to 
this influence in a degree which will cause pain to some 
of his readers. His freedom of disapprobation is a little 
unexpected in a work which bears the stamp of existing 
Cambridge orthodoxy. He speaks of “the rather far- 
fetched and sophistical arguments by which he (St. 
Paul) sought to fortify his position” (p. 58). And 
again, ‘the argument by which he seeks to establish a 
Messianic reference in Genesis must be considered 
extremely fanciful and sophistical” (p. 70). In his 
estimate of St. Paul’s theology, Mr. Thackeray conveys 
the impression that he isa somewhat pedestrian critic 
and takes prosaic views :— 

“It may be questioned whether the Law was not unduly 
depreciated by St. Paul. With a revolutionist such as he was, 
seeking arguments to convince his opponents of the correctness 
of his position, it was natural that in the heat of the contro- 
versy for Gentile liberty there should be some exaggeration.” 
(Pp. 77, 78) 

St. Paul’s claim, “We have the mind of Christ,” does 
not quite please our critic: “or, as he says in more 
humble language elsewhere, ‘I think that I too have the 
Spirit of God’ ” (p. 203). The doctrine of Justification 
by Faith is plainly charged with implying a fiction. 
“This whole doctrine, with its formal and judicial 
terminology, has its root in the older ideas of Judaism” 
(p. 87). Mr. Thackeray appears to cover his own view 
with still stronger language, which he quotes from 
Messrs. Sanday and Headlam on Romans :— 

“ Thus, startling as it may seem, ‘the Christian life is made 
to have its beginning in a fiction.’ "* (P. 86. 

“In reality, the doctrine of justification by faith differs little 
from the teaching of the Gospels on forgiveness of sins ; but 
‘it may be said that the one is tenderly and pathetically human 
whilst the other is a system of Jewish scholasticism,’ "¢ (P. 88. 

So stated, the difference seems considerable. Messrs. 
Sanday and Headlam do, in fact, qualify what they 
seem to sayin these quotations. The“ fiction”’ is made 
to disappear :— 

“When the process of justification is thus reduced to its 
simplest elements, we see that there is after all nothing so very 
strange about it. It is simply forgiveness, free forgiveness.” 
(Sanday and Headlam, p. 36.) 

And as to the Gospels and St. Paul :— 


“When we come to the essence of things the teaching of 
the Gospels is not really different from the teaching of St. 
Paul. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, 
to the heart of our common humanity ; but that does not exclude 
the right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of 
religion, and that is surely not a valueless theology which has 
such facts as its foundation.” (Sanday and Headlam, p. 37.) 

So the “ fiction,” on inquiry, proves to be “ facts.” 





* Sanday and Headlam, p. 36. 
+ Sanday and Headlam, p. 37. 
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Not only, therefore, is Mr. Thackeray’s essay a 
setting forth of St. Paul’s weak points, but the endeavour 
to connect him with Judaism makes the worst of the 
weak points. Here is another example :— 

“The reckoning of faith for righteousness, which means 
that faith is taken as an equivalent for something which it is 
not, may be compared with the Jewish doctrine that the will to 
perform any commandment is equivalent to its actual perform- 
ance.” (P. 88.) 

This “ Jewish doctrine” will not look very Rabbinical 
to those who remember the Sermon on the Mount. 
The relation cf the will to the deed is not that of two 
different things to each other; and St. Paul never 
meant that faith was taken as an equivalent for some- 
thing which it was not. Again, Mr. Thackeray refers 
to the contradiction in St. Paul between the pre-ordina- 
tion of God and the freedom of the human will, between 
inherited sinfulness and man’s responsibility; and he 
points out that a similar contradiction is to be found in 
Jewish teaching :— 

“ There was an anlinomy or inconsistency in Jewish teaching 
on the subject of man’s inherited tendency to sin and his indi- 
vidual responsibility. The same juxtaposition of 
opposite ideas . reappears in St. Paul. His tendency 
to hold views which appear to be inconsistent may have been 
the outcome of his Pharisaic training" (p. 39). “ In Romans ix. 
God's omnipotence is emphasized in language which is hard 
to reconcile with St. Paul's teaching elsewhere on man's free 
will. The Pharisees . . similarly taught that everything 
depends on God and fate, and yet maintained that man’s will 
was free.” (/bid., note.) 

But when and where, in the most ancient or the most 
modern speculation, in the most Eastern or most 
Western, has human thought been able to escape from 
this antinomy ? 

Allowance being made for the fact that com- 
parisons like those of this essay tend—to use financial 
language—rather to the depreciation than to the appre- 
ciation of St. Paul’s value as a teacher, much that is 
instructive will be found by the student of his Epistles 
in Mr. Thackeray’s industrious investigations. A certain 
small and fragmentary literature, of Palestinian origin, 
of which the best-known representative is the Book of 
Enoch, and belonging to the period between 170 B.c. 
and 100 A.D., has been studied and sifted by living 
critics ; and to this are added the Rabbinic traditions 
of the Talmud : and from these sources we learn what 
sort of doctrines were current amongst the Jews of the 
New Testament age. We are thus enabled to compare 
what St. Paul has written about the Law, about sin and 
its entry into the world, about the future, about the 
unseen world, and about the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, with the popular divinity of his time. The 
Book of Wisdom belongs to a different category from 
that of the purely Jewish literature, representing the 
influence of Greek thought upon Judaism ; and one of 
the most curious facts in St. Paul's mental history is 
that he seems to be proved to have studied this 
Alexandrian book at a particular time of his life—when 
he was writing the Epistles to the Corinthians—and that 
there is evidence of his language being affected, and 
his opinions being in some degree modified, by its 
influence. (See pp. 131-136.) 


J. Lu. D. 





LEOPARDI. 


Tue Poems of Leoparpt: done into English. By J. M. Morrison 
M.A. London : Gay and Bird. 


Mr. Morrison’s title-page restricts the reference of the 
misleading designation on the back of his book ; we 
have here a translation of the Canti only, not the 
Paralipomeni, nor Leopardi’s masterpiece, the Appressa- 
mento della Morle. However, let us be thankful for the 
Canti, and see how Mr. Morrison has done them into 
English. If we were to judge him by the preliminary 
specimen of style in his preface we should find the 
{ollowing sentence discouraging :-- 

“Whilst we pity his sad, unhappy fate, we feel sure that, 


under happier auspices and with better health and more 
congenial environment, his genius would have postulated a 
saner and less one-sided view of life, and though it could 
not have cmbraced a more perfect expression and classic form, 
it would have taken a more expansive range.” 
We require of a translator something better than what 
this journalese squandering of the value of language 
gives us to expect. And there is little comfort in finding 
the omission of a particular poem justified on the ground 
that “it is mainly repelitionary of the lofty sentiments, 
&c.” 

The goods are above this sample, in the general 
run, though there is a good deal of inferior quality. 
Of a good rendering we ask two things: it must deal 
fairly with those who cannot go behind it, and it must 
satisfy those who judge it by comparison with the 
original. What are the marks of Leopardi’s style 
which a translator must set himself to realize in English ? 
Melancholy, a pure classic dignity and severity rarely 
compounded with rhetoric, a delicate pictorial realism, 
a prevailing personal attitude in every scene. Ade- 
quately to render the diction he must add Landor to 
Byron and fling the shadow of Wordsworth over both, 
But short of the adequate there is the sufficient minimum 
of merit which justifies publication ; and so much may 
be allowed to Mr. Morrison before particularising virtues 
and faults in the work. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Gleanings contain an essay on 
Leopardi with a translation of the Hymn to Neplune— 
one of the finest poems, and one which markedly 
prefigures D’Annunzio’s best verse. Mr. Gladstone's 
blank verse (I speak from distant recollection) is 
adequate in dignity and statuesque quality. Here is a 
specimen of Mr. Morrison’s blank verse, which—without 
prejudice—I will print as prose :— 

“My heart ne’er whispered to me I should be condemned to 
spend my youth's best years in this rude, savage country town 
where I was born, amongst a boorish set of men to whom the 
name of learning and of knowledge is an empty word, and, 
often, too, their butt for mirth and jeers ; they hate and shun 
me not because they envy me, for they hold me no better than 
themselves, but just because they think I deem myself such in 
my heart—not that I ever gave them cause for this.” 
(Memories, p. 83.) 

Let us reverse Ovid and say Et quod conabar dicere 
—prosa fuil! For “ youth’s best years” Leopardi wrote 
“Teta verde.” There is a good deal more of the same 
sort, where the offence is rather accentuated by licen- 
tious disarrangement of the order of words in an 
unpoetical phrase; and not infrequent descents into 
terribly flat-footed and draggletail rhythms: these for 
example :— 

“O Florence, to him for whose sterling worth 
All men thee honour pay.” (P. 8.) 
“ And whilst I it 
With kisses smother, and with panting joy 
And rapture, blent with pain, it madly strain 
Unto my heart.” (P. 58.) 


“] seem to still behold her phantom form.” (P. 58.) 


Must the idiém of my lord the daily journalist be 
foisted upon Leopardi of all men? In the easier field 
of rhyme Mr. Morrison is happier, though way and 
bouquet, prates and fetes (p. 98) are jingles for the music- 
hall song. 

He claims in his preface that he has “ retained 
Leopardi’s form and metre, employing the same regular 
and sometimes intricate sequences of rhyme wherever 
he does ;” in fact, he substitutes (I think without excep- 
tion) masculine rhymes for feminine. And by this 
process all the natural gravity and melancholy of the 
cadence evaporate. Compare these specimens from 
I] Risorgimento with his version on p. 74:— 

Mr. Morrison has :— 

Non all’ autunno pallido 

In solitaria villa, 

La vesperlina squilla, 

Il fuggitivo Sol. 

luvan brillare il vespero 

Vidi per muto calle, 


Invan sono la valle 
Del ficbile usignol. 


Nor e’en the vesper bell, 
What time comes autumn scre, 
In manor lone and dr-ar, 

Nor sun at close of day. 

In vain Eve’s Star I saw 
Shine o'er the hedgeway still, 
And nightingale did trill 
Grovewards her plaintive lay. 
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The same lines will serve for an instance of the faults of 
padding and looseness. Again, in The Genista (p. 129), 
“stems” neither renders cespi nor gives the image of 
broom ; nor are Jiefe ville “ gay streets” (p. 130), though 
the rhyme be wanted never so much. In To Silvia 
(p. 79) Leopardi wrote :— 

Era il maggio odoroso: ¢ tu solevi 

Cosi menare il giorno. 

“Tt was the fragrant May, and thus thy days, 
{| Without one care] did flee.” 

The bracketed words are inorganic stuffing ; here is all 
the difference between Dante and a modern bymn by a 
lady for children—girls of a choice. 

But it is only fair, after having noted blemishes, to 
look out an instance of the translator at his best, to be 
judged without reference to the original. These are 
good lines from The Solilary Life (p. 61) :-— 

“ Beloved moon ! beneath whose soft, calm light 

Hares gambol in the woods, and at the dawn 

Of day the huntsman grieves who finds the tracks 

Misleading from the lairs, all intricate 

And false and blurred.” 
By the way, the ordinary reader might like to be 
informed in a footnote that Leopardi, instinct as always 
with classic allusion, is here translating Xenophon. A 
note would be welcome, also, to explain the difference 
between Pallone and Tennis, for the noble Dorian ode 
translated on p. 22. And, in conclusion, let me ask 
what is “ the Italian edition” (p. v.) to which the num- 
bering of poems corresponds ? 


J. S. P. 





PURITAN AND ANGLICAN, 


PURITAN AND ANGLICAN. By Edward Dowden. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


PROFESSOR DowDEN’s new book, Puritan and Anglican, 
deals with the literary aspect of the two great move- 
ments of the seventeenth century, the political aspect of 
which was represented by the Civil War. The word 
“Anglican” is a little misleading, and even, in these 
days of Church crises, alarming. We cannot help 
thinking that Professor Dowden would have done better 
to have employed the loose, but familiar, phrase 
“ Cavalier” for the loyalist section, despite the fact that 
it calls up rather humorous images of George Herbert 
swaggering in big top-boots, and Jeremy Taylor draining 
flagons and fighting watchmen. 

The reader need go no further than the first page 
in order to convince himself that Dowden has a grip on 
the whole subject. Such a sentence as this on the 
Elizabethan age, “The literature of pleasure never 
attained to such seriousness,” has a fine and scornful edge 
for the present age, of which it may be truly said that 
the literature of pain never attained so garrulous a 
frivolity. Professor Dowden, as a great Shakesperian 
student has, in studying the Puritans and Cavaliers, the 
cnormous advantage of thoroughly comprehending the 
fountain-head. 

While Professor Dowden fully realises the broad 
and noble ideals of the school who may be 
called the Cavalier mystics, such as Vaughan and 
Sir Thomas Browne, he does full justice to the 
Puritans, We hardly think, however, that he quite 
realises one great point of difference between the 
Cavalier religious movement and the Puritan reli- 
gious movement. They were not only different move- 
ments, they were movements in two different senses of 
the word, It is highly probable that the religious ideals 
ot Oliver Cromwell were infinitely inferior to those of 
Sir Thomas Browne. But the point of Puritanism was 
this : that however Cromwell might stand alone in genius 
or policy, his religious ideals practically united him with 
the meanest drammer in his army. On the other hand, 
we should laugh at the mere idea of Browne’s archzeo- 


logical emotions and mystical charity being shared by 
his butler or keeping his gardener awake at night. The 
footmen of the learned physician were not, we may be 
sure, interested in the smallest degree in the question of 
whether the soul was miraculously remade at the Resur- 
rection, or whether the elephant slept standing upright. 
The Puritan movement, if it be judged side by side with 
the best types of Cavalier ethics, can only appear clumsy, 
bitter and offensive. If justice is to be done to it, we 
must remember that it was a movement in the sense that 
we speak of the movement that produced the Reform 
Bill; while the movement of Cavalier idealism was 
merely a movement in the sense that we speak of the 
movement that produced The Yellow Book. This element 
in the matter, the question of the numbers involved, 
is rather kept out of sight by Professor Dowden’s 
constant comparison of the two schools. It is, indeed, 
an element in history that we constantly forget, that we 
forget when we talk of the Athenians as democrats, 
instead of as aristocrats ruling crowds of slaves, or when 
we compare the morality of a mob of early Christians 
with the morality of a single pagan like Marcus Aurelius, 
It is not only important in any historic crisis whether the 
voting was black or white, it is also important whether 
there was, in election language, a heavy poll. Of the 
various movements whereby new masses of men have 
been brought on to the stage of serious action Puritanism 
was one of the most remarkable. It had the unique 
value of theology, that it brought a philosophical pro- 
blem of some sort to knock at every man’s door. On 
the other hand, it had all the disadvantages of a revolu- 
tion. Cavalier idealism had all the advantages of a fad. 

In dealing with the Religio Medici Professor 
Dowden is just and sympathetic, but not frantic with 
admiration, as he ought to be. A man can always find 
fresh and noble principles of criticism in a work that he 
really loves, and Professor Dowden’s Sir Thomas Browne 
leaves us vaguely unsatisfied. He can see that Browne 
was an exalted mystic, but he does not give the peculiar 
flavour of his mysticism, a mysticism which, to our mind, 
owed much to his literary style. Style, in his sense, 
did not mean merely sound, but an attempt to give some 
twist of wit or symbolism to every clause or parenthesis : 
when he went over his work again he did not merely 
polish brass, he fitted in gold. This habit of working 
with a magnifying-glass, this turning and twisting of 
minor words, is the true parent of mysticism, for the 
mystic is not (as Professor Dowden, in this essay, seems 
to indicate) a man who reverences large things so much 
as a man who reverences small ones, who reduces 
himself to a point, without parts or magnitude, so that 
to him the grass is really a forest and the grasshopper a 
dragon. Little things please great minds. 

Professor Dowden’s study of George Herbert is 
altogether admirable. Nothing in the book is better 
than the fine passage in which he points out that 
Herbert’s ideal of a priest, “amiably inquisitorial and 
benevolently despotic,” was suited to any other age rather 
than that crisis of strenuous individualism. But perhaps 
Professor Dowden takes Herbert’s political aspect too 
seriously, Herbert was a child in the best sense of the 
word. His Temple was built with a box of bricks. 
His charm and power lie not in his views on any 
subject, but in that infantile familiarity with celestial 
things which made him, with an almost irreverent light- 
heartedness, praise his Creator in rebuses and charades. 
We may leave him safely in a divine nursery. Sir 
Thomas Browne was a grown man, grey with learning 
and experience, but the two had this in common, that they 
both suggest the idea of shelter; to them the Church was 
a fortress and storehouse of learning, dignity and peace. 
Andas we think of this image and seek to fairly appre- 
ciate the two schools, there cannot but rise before us 
the terrible scene in Grace Abounding in which Bunyan, 
cowering in the church, was struck down by a blinding 
fear that the church itself would fall down upon him, 
because his conscience was not clear. 

With Professor Dowden’s forcible study of Bunyan 
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no fault can be found, but in his long and able treat- 
ment of Milton we do not by any means always find 
ourselves in agreement with him. Especially we fail to 
follow his attempt to prove the spirit and theories of 
Paradise Lost to be mainly Hebraic and Scriptural. To 
our mind Lecky’s European Morals and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy are vastly more similar than the beauty of the 
Old Testament and the beauty of Paradise Lost. There 
are no theories in the Old Testament. The conception 
that gives a grand artistic unity to the Hebrew books, 
the conception of a great and mysterious protagonist 
toiling amid cloud and darkness towards an end of which 
only fragments are revealed to his agents, has no counter- 
partin Milton. The “ With whom hath he taken counsel ?” 
of the prophet is not there : the God of the Old Testament 
never explains himself intellectually ; the God of Milton 
never does anything else. The much-quoted object “ to 
justify the ways of God to men” would have appeared 
mere ridiculous blasphemy to Isaiah. This sublime 
Jewish sentiment of the loneliness of God (‘I have 
trodden the wine-press alone and of the peoples there 
was no man with me”) is perpetually violated in Milton, 
whuse Deity is always clearing Himself from charges as 
if He were at the Old Bailey. The least superstitious of 
us can feel the thrill of the elemental faith of the Jews, 
can imagine a voice thundering out of the sky in 
mysterious wrath or more mysterious benediction. But 
who can help laughing at the idea of a voice out of the 
midnight sky suddenly beginning to explain itself and 
set right an unfortunate misunderstanding ? 

We wish that Professor Dowden had given the 
large space which he has devoted to defending the 
frigid and repellent Miltonic religion to a more exhaus- 
tive study of the towering and intoxicating Miltonic 
style. Poets commonly say something with their style 
vastly different and vastly superior to what they say with 
their mere meaning. And whenever Professor Dowden 
treats Milton in this aspect he would be a bold man who 
would seek to add anything to the judgment. 

Perhaps the finest article in the whole book is that 
on Butler, the author of Hudibras. In him we see the 
gradual chilling of the national heart by the ice-fiencs 
of judgment and prudence, which went on until the 
nation which had once produced the two great schools 
of faith and valour to which Professor Dowden’s work 
is devoted, reached in the rationalism of the earlier 
eighteenth century that impartiality which is a pompous 
name for indifference, which is an elegant name for 
ignorance. 


G. K. C. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR SUCCESS. 

THE STRUGGLE FoR Success. A Study in Social Compromise, 
Expediency, and Adaptability. By Archibald Stodart-Walker. 
London : Grant Richards. 


Mr. SToDART-WALKER is an eminent physician and 
physiologist, and in this book he has put together his 
views on civilized life in general, bound together by a 
few dominant thoughts. They are the thoughts of a 
scientific purist after the straitest sect of his religion, 
the supremacy of natural science, the nullity of all other 
ways of getting at truth, especially of moral or religious 
intuitions, the absolute dependence of human life on 
biological conditions, the persistence of the struggle for 
life and the survival of the fittest in the most modern 
societies, the wickedness of the misguided compassion 
which would clip the wings of the fit for the benefit of 
the unfit. Full of these thoughts, he sets out to advise 


the man who wants to succeed in the world, under the 
heads of “ Physical Sanity, Mental Sanity and Inhibition, 
Religious Belief, Morals, Conventions, Law and Politics, 
Marriage, Occupation and 


Climate, Education and 








The connexion of the 
“ Struggle ” with these headings is not at all uniform. 
Sometimes the man is advised in the narrowest sense 
how he is to treat the matter if he wants to get on in 


Culture, Failure and Death.” 


his profession and beat his rivals. Under “ Conventions,” 
for instance, he is told how carefully he must observe 
current social rules, even when he does not believe in 
them. But in other places “success” is interpreted 
without reference to any “ struggle,” as the attainment 
of truth, or the development of faculties; and in some 
passages it is distinctly recognised that this kind of 
“success” may be incompatible with the other, 
especially in the very interesting introduction, in which 
there is an attempt to balance the three disparate 
tests of success—beating your rivals, developing all 
your faculties, adding a definite contribution to art or 
science. 

This fluctuating interpretation of “ success” is one 
of the two fallacies which blind Mr. Stodart-Walker’s 
eyes to the weakness of his fundamental assumption in 
sociology—the universal and necessary persistence of the 
“struggle for life” in the social world. The other 
fallacy is the equally fluctuating interpretation of the 
word “struggle.” To draw the morals that he wants to 
draw, “ struggle” has to be taken in a strict Darwinian 
sense—one man trying to get more than another of some- 
thing of which there is not enough for both. And, of 
course, that is the true description of a great ‘deal of 
social activity. But when the formula has to be applied 
to the whole of life, the word “ struggle” changes its 
meaning. To get health is knowledge, is virtue ; you do 
not try to snatch these things from your neighbours, you 
try to create them in yourself, and you do not have 
more because your neighbours have less. In short, the 
“struggle” for these qualities does not mean a “ fight,” 
but only an “effort.” And this remains true even of 
qualities which are developed by fighting and used to do 
more fighting. You learn courage by fighting, but your 
opponent learns it too, and the more he learns the more 
you learn. 

Mr. Stodart-Walker does recognise that in a modern 
civilised society the “ struggle,” in the strict ‘“ competi- 
tive” sense, is mitigated by “altruism,” but he does not 
see the consequences involved in that admission. He 
treats “altruism” as an insignificant by-product in the 
mechanism ef evolution, an alms thrown to the conquered 
out of the conqueror’s superfluity (according toa passage 
which he quotes from Dr. Maudsley, p. 11); and even 
then he doubts whether the apparent triumphs of 
“altruism ” are not really the work of “ egoism” (p. 12). 
Like so many other plus-quam-Darwinians, he cannot 
get beyond the opposition between “nature” and 
“society” as antagonistic powers, proceeding on 
antagonistic principles. (‘In the adoption of altruistic 
principles, Society is in arms against Nature,” p. 10.) 
And, as a dutiful disciple of biology, of course he is 
certain that “society” and “altruism” may win an 
occasional battle,-but “nature” and “egoism” must 
win the campaign. 

We will not venture to suggest that “ nature ” and 
“ society,” conceived in this way as irreconcilable 
powers, are unreal abstractions. That would be “ meta- 
physics,” which Mr. Stodart-Walker never even mentions 
as a possible subject of human interest—probably he 
thinks he is quite clear of them because he never men- 
tions them, much as M. Jourdain never mentioned prose. 
But if he refuses to believe with Aristotle that “man is 
by nature a political animal,” or with Polixenes that 
“nature is made better by no mean, but nature makes 
that mean”—those were pre-scientific authorities—he 
might have learned from Huxley, in that very Romanes 

Lecture which he can quote with such effect, that 
society and its altruism are a product of the cosmical 
order, just as much as the animal world and its egoism. 
And if that is so, is it too much to hope that nature, 
which has not refused to evolve a new principle to 
modify the old unrestrained competition, may yet suffer 
the new principle to have its perfect work ? “ Adaptation 
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to the environment” must always remain a necessity, 
but the social environment, unlike the physical environ- 
ment, can be trained to be self-conscious : and when it 
is once fully self-conscious it can meet its members 
half-way ; the waste and cruelty of the “ survival of the 
fittest’ can be superseded by the simple secret of not 
having any unfit. Whatever may be said of material 
nature, social nature cannot be interpreted without 
teleology, and the last word of teleology is moral. 
When we leave the ground of general theory, and 
come to Mr. Stodart-Walker’s observations and opinions 
on single points of life, they are often extremely interest- 
ing. On “ Law and Politics,” for instance, he simply sets 
forth his desires and grievances, with very little relevance 
to the “social aspirant” whose needs are invoked pro 


forma. His great grievance is against democracy, 


because it puts the judgment of the ignorant above the 
judgment of the experts. On this ground he would 
abolish even trial by jury in favour of trial by judges, 
The qualification for the franchise should be “a con- 
siderable knowledge of history, political economy, and in- 
ternational relationships” (p. 205). He even givesspecimen 
— for the qualifying examination. ‘ What were 
the forces, direct and indirect, that led to the French 
Revolution?” “What is the basis of the National 
Debt?” “What were the resultant factors in the 
repeal of the Corn Laws?” “State broadly the factors 
that led to the fall of the Roman Republic” (and other 
questions of the same kind). It is a magnificent ideal, 
and all the more unexpected from Mr. Stodart-Walker, 
because in the sections on education and on physical 
sanity he puts forward science rather than history as the 
indispensable basis of education. Perhaps everybody 
is to be taught science, and the voters who have also 
learned history are to be a small minority. Of course 
Mr. Stodart-Walker is very edifying about the wicked- 
ness of defending the “ unfit ” against the “ fit” :— 

“It isa well-fostered lie to attempt to counteract the triumph 
of the strong, the capable, and the fit, and to bestow their 
rightful privileges on the weak, the incapable and the lazy.” 
(P. 204.) “It is a curious paradox that eloquence is generally 
for the unfit, reason for the fit.” (P. 198.) 

And, equally, of course, he makes no more attempt than 
any other defenders of the same principle to reconcile it 
with the institution of hereditary private property, or to 
refute the claim of the supposed despoilers to be ipso 
facto “fitter”’ than the despoiled. On “ Religious 
Belief” it is strange to see the serene certainty with 
which he assumes (1) that all theological doctrines are 
unproved assumptions which no reasonable man with a 
scientific education can be expected to believe, (2) that 
nothing deserves the name of theology but the most 
matter-of-fact and inelastic explanation of cut-and-dried 
and unalterable propositions, (3) that it is extremely 
injurious to most people’s worldly prospects not to 
conform to some of the Churches which profess this 
theology. All these assumptions carry one back to the 
fighting days of the seventies and early eighties. 
Perhaps Mr. Stodart-Walker is right about Scotland, but 
in England, we hope, Christians and Agnostics are 
growing conscious of spiritual kinship ; and as to worldly 
prospects, there are many circles in which a reputation 
for orthodoxy is at least as dangerous as a reputation for 
unbelief. 


T. C. Snow. 





CHICAGO HUMOUR. 


FABLES IN SLANG. By George Ade. London: Pearson. 
Mr. Doo.ey’s PHILosopHy. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. GeorGE ADE knows oodles of slang. That is the 
long suit which has helped him to adjust himself with 
the American public ; else why should he buck against 
the rule of keeping to one’s own side of the fence, and 
nothing but these Fables in Slang back of it all? 





Those who make a habit of blowing their money 
against bookvenders and who study to know about the 
United States authors who butt into the British market 
are the folks who will have the final say as to whether 
Mr. Ade is going to cut any ice in this country. Possibly 
they will conclude to depreciate him, and feel sorry that 
they ever set themselves back as much as half-a-dollar 
for the book. Or possibly they may think the other 
way, and crowd money on his publisher, and C. Arthur 
Pearson will not do athing. There is no cinch to it. 
George may find himself up against it ; he may, on the 
other hand, find himself hailed as the smooth article. 
We have had nothing like his fables before. Speaking 
for myself, 1 may say I found them hit me just about 
right when taken in small doses on a tired mind. 

A rich indigenous growth of argot is, I suppose, an 
indication of a national restlessness of brain. Perhaps 
we shall win back our lost markets when we have a 
slang of our own. At present, most of what we use 
comes from the same place that provides us with 
machinery, bridges, and so forth; and Mr. George 
Ade’s book, instead of being totally unintelligible to the 
untravelled Englishman, may be read by him with 
ease and pleasure. 

Mr. Dooley is, like Mr. Ade, with whom he is here 
coupled for no better reason, a Chicago man. The 
philosopher of the Sixth Ward is in considerably better 
form than he has hitherto been. He still persists in the 
hopeless attempt to copy the dialect rather than to 
express it, which must give either the reader or the 
author a good deal of unnecessary trouble ; for either 
the one notices all the spelling at a great cost of fruitless 
effort, or else the other writes it down with even greater 
pains, and nobody notices it. However, I ought not to 
complain of a writer wasting energy if he is striving to 
realize an ideal of his own. Mr. Dooley’s creator may 
perhaps aim at an elaborately perfect representation of 
how Mr. Dooley pronounces words, and it is no busi- 
ness of mine. If he aims at this, he fails, I think ; but 
nobody who has not personally known Dooley can deny 
that he could say “ we cherish a deep animosity mingled 
with passionate love” without breaking down, if he tried. 
He does it on page 107. But this apart, Mr. Dooley’s 
matter is better than before. Much of Mr. Dooley 
used to be mere exaggeration of a familiar kind which, 
speaking for myself, I soon ceased to find amusing. In 
the present volume the quaint observations upon 
humanity and the passages ot humorous fancy are more 
thickly planted. “If iver we have war with what me 
frind Karl Schurz’d call th’ Mother Counthry.” “’Tis 
a good thing th’ fun’ral sermons ar-re not composed in 
th’ confissional.” The President, having asked his 
Cabinet to make suggestions for the Message, “sets 
writin’ ‘Ye’ers thruly, Willum McKinley,’ an’ makin’ 
pitchers iv a house in Canton, Ohio, while th’ Cab’net 
thinks.” Mr. Dooley’s views of the South African and 
Chinese questions are those of a sane, disinterested 
observer, and worth more attention than most of those 
which have appeared in this country; indeed, con- 
sidering the very limited amount of sympathy which 
Mr. Dooley feels for the English, and constantly shows, 
his popularity among us is curious. The following is 
his account of the beginning of the Transvaal fran- 
chise difficulty :— 

“ Well, th’ English heerd they was goold be th’ bucket in 
ivry cellar fr’m Oopencoff to Doozledorf, which, Hinnissy, is 
like New York an’ San Francisco, bein’ th’ exthreme pints iv 
th’ counthry, an’ they come on in gr-reat hordes, sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons fr'm Saxony, th’ Einsteins an’ Heidlebacks an’ Werners, 
an’ whin they took out goold enough so’s they needed 
raycreation, they wanted to vote. ‘ An’,’ says Joe Chamberlain, 
he says, ‘ Be hivins, they shall vote,’ he says. ‘Is it,’ he says, 
‘possible that at this stage iv th’ world’s progress,’ he says, ‘ an 
English gintleman shud be denied,’ he says, ‘ th’ right to dhrop 
off a thrain annywhere in the civilised wurruld an’ cast his 
impeeryal vote?’ he says. ‘Give thim th’ franchise,’ he says, 
‘or be this an’ be that!” he says, ‘f’r we have put our hand to 
th’ plough, an’ we will not turn back,’ he says.” 

Happy, too, is Mr. Dooley’s picture of the German 
Emperor going “back to his bedroom f’r to wurruk on 
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th’ book he’s goin’ to br-ring out nex’ year to take th’ 
place iv th’ Bible.” So is his description of haute 
finance :— 
“It ain't burglary, an’ it ain't obtainin’ money be false 
pretinces, an’ it ain't manslaughter. It’s what ye might call a 
judicious seliction fr'm th’ best features iv thim ar-rts.” 


E. C, 


FAMOUS HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


FAMOUS HoMES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THEIR STORIES. 
by A. H. Malan. New York and London: 
Sons, 


Edited 
G. P. Putnam's 


THANKS, possibly, to our retention of the law of primo- 
geniture, England is still the land of magnificent 
country houses—or better—palaces, the majority of 
which retain their treasures. This sumptuous volume 
that Mr. A. H. Malan has edited with much care, and 
to which he has contributed several excellent articles, is 
rendered all the more valuable because certain of the 
owners of the houses selected have themselves written 
the descriptions and have laid the family archives under 
contribution to enhance their merits. Thus the Duke 
of Marlborough is the author of the admirable account 
of Blenheim, enriched with copious quotations from 
autograph letters from Marlborough, the great Duchess 
Sarah, Pym and Vanbrugh, the architect of the 
palace. The Duchess of Cleveland, always a sprightly 
and entertaining writer, contributes the text of the 
article on Battle Abbey; Lady Warwick tells us all 
about Warwick Castle; Lady de L’Isle and Dudley 
writes—as well she may—lovingly of Penshurst ; and 
Mr. Richard Davey, assisted by Mrs. Fairfax Lucy, 
affords us the most comprehensive glimpse into Charl- 
cote—so rich in memories of Shakespeare—that has 
yet been published. One regrets that the Duchess of 
Rutland is no longer with us to tell the story of Belvoir 
Castle, for she was avery clever writer, but Mr. Malan 
brings out its salient features in excellent style. Belvoir 
is rich in historic memories and still possesses many 
treasures. The picture gallery is small, but contains 
some admirable works, notably Holbein’s (?) fine full- 
length portrait of Henry VIIL., the boy Marquis of Granby 
and his sister, by Reynolds, two marvellous landscapes 
by Gainsborough, and the famous “ beautiful Duchess of 
Rutland ” by Sir Joshua, one of his very greatest works, 
and worth a ransom. This article, which opens the 
volume, is full of excellent reading, but is eclipsed in 
merit by the Duke of Marlborough’s exceptionally enter- 
taining account of his ancestral dwelling. The numerous 
quotations from original letters would alone make it a 
valuable contribution to historical literature. Quaint 
and touching is the following from Marlborough to the 
haughty Sarah, who was not always kind to “one who 
loved her soe.” It is written on the day of Malplaquet, 
11th September, 1709 :— 

“T am so tired,”. says the Great Warrior, “I have but 
strength enough to tell you that we have had a bloody battle— 
the first-part of the day we beat their foot, and afterwards 
their horse, God Almighty be praised, it is now in our power 
to have what peace we like, and I may be pretty well assured 
of never being in another battle, but that now nothing in this 
world can make me happy if you are not kind.” 

He was, indeed, desperately fond of his handsome 
virago, and tells her in another letter that “ he cannot live 
without her.” As Miss Jennings she had’ been difficult 
to win, and in one amusing letter accuses her lover of 
being the “ falsest creature on earth.” Beautiful Sarah 
could never have been, and Kneller’s hard portrait and 
the unbecoming costume of the early Georgian period 
adds nothing to her scant charms. The views of 
Blenheim impress one with a sense of its magnitude and 
extent, but scarcely of its comfort, although the Duke 
takes good care to impress us with the fact that if many 

treasures, including the Ansidei Madonna, have dis- 
appeared, the house has gained in electric lighting, 


telephones and every other kind of modern improve- 
ment and convenience. 

If Blenheim is magnificent, Hardwick is delightful, 
and proves at every turn the superiority of Elizabethan 
architecture over any other for England; its red-brick 
and broken outline stands out in such excellent relief 
against the deep green of our parks and pastures. Then, 
again, the oak-panelled halls, the tapestried chambers, 
the bow-windows, and the low-pitched ceilings are 
essentially cosy and homelike, added to which such 
mansions are usually connected with the more pic- 
turesque and romantic periods of our history. Mr. 
Malan makes the most of Bess of Hardwick’s famous 
palace, which the Duke of Devonshire keeps in admir- 
able preservation less as a residence than as a show 
place. 

The interest of Charlcote, a fine old Elizabethan 
manor, near Stratford-upon-Avon, centres 10und its 
legendary connection with Shakespeare. Mr. Richard 
Davey gives a vivid account of the house, supplemented 
with many extracts from the Lucy family archives. This 
is an article which would have delighted the heart of 
Washington Irving, who himself has described Charlcote 
in his own graceful manner in his Sketch Book. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that “ Mr. Thomas 
Gainsburgh received from George Lucy, Esq., the su 
of £8 8s. for a full length portrait.” ’ 

The Duchess of Cleveland’s capital chapter on 
Battle Abbey is well worth reading ; it is so genial and 
appreciative, and makes one regret that her Grace had 
no voice in preventing many acts of vandalism per- 
petrated early in this century, which she is among the 
first to deplore. Lady Warwick takes Warwick Castle 
in hand and does the subject justice; but she might 
have spared us the numerous views of her private apart- 
ments, which are furnished in the most approved, 
up-to-date, Tottenham Court Road style—otherwise her 
paper is a valuable contribution. Lady de L’'Isle 
and Dudley waxes eloquent over Penshurst and her 
illustrious family, of which she is so worthy and 
graceful a member. “Ah!” once said a very distin- 
guished French writer after visiting Penshurst, “ one 
can forgive the English all their faults of taste once one 
has visited this sublimely picturesque house.” Miss 
Roach’s contribution—Holland House—is good reading, 
and Lord Emlyn’s account of grim Cawdor, associated 
with Duncan and his murderers, forms one of the best 
chapters in this entertaining book. It would be well if 
another and yet another volume were added to this, and 
then we might be able to have descriptions of the more 
famous English houses and of their invaluable contents 
from those who are most interested in them—the 
owners. All the writers who have contributed to the 
success of the book are indebted to Mr. A. H. Malan 
for his admirable and judicious editing. 





FICTION, 


THe Hosts OF THE Lorp. By Flora Annie Steel. London : 


Heinemann. 


THERE is very little except the name to distinguish The 
Hosts of the Lord from Mrs. Steel's last book, Voices in the 
Night. As far as the chief end of the book is concerned, 
this is not to be complained of. Mrs. Steel has set her- 
self to illustrate a great problem, “ the greatest social 
problem the world has ever seen, and is likely to see, 
that is, the mutual assimilation of East and West 
without injury to either,” and on such a problem 
we welcome every ray of light that comes from 
sympathy and understanding. There is, however, 
such a thing as a repetition of effects and details 
that is monotonous. We grow tired, for example, of 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s eternal couple careering round 
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their eternal bench. Similarly, we grow tired of Mrs, 
Steel’s eternal risings of the nations, starting from the 
same causes, fostered by the same methods, and quelled 
in the same miraculous way by the same wonderful 
Englishmen, aided by the same more wonderful English- 
women. In The Hosts of the Lord there is a native with 
pretensions to a forfeited dignity, as there was in Voices in 
the Night. In The Hosts of the Lord there is a child who 
says unconsciously pathetic things in broken English at 
critical moments, which recalls the valiant youngster of 
Voices in the Night. In the Hosts of the Lord an out- 
b-eak of cholera adds fuel to the gathering fire of 
religious arson, as in Voices in the Night. In short, 
The Hosts of the Lord will appear like a book read 
before, they hardly recall when and where, to those who 
have almost forgotten Voices in the Night. 

The effect of monotony arises really from a deeper 
cause than the repetition of apparently identical inci- 
dents, for when we eximine the cases of similarity we 
have given and find, for example, that Roshan Khan, 
the disinherited Nawab, is a Rissaldar, with acquired 
notions of sport, honour, duty and discipline, and a very 
different person from the decadent princeling who 
caused the trouble in the earlier book, and that the 
religious aspect of the rising is emphasized in the present 
book rather than the engineering by educated natives 
who have no responsibility in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, we see that the similarity is not so much one of 
externals as of ideas. The fact seems to be that women, 
who in social relations read character with an instinct 
that is a marvel to men, in fiction are content with 
types and symbols rather than with real men and women. 
Even George Eliot, the most masculine of her sex, 
created few characters. Therefore, when the same 
questions have to be dealt with, and the only way of 
giving them variety and novelty is the creation of fresh 
characters, women very often appear to fail, and The 
Hosts of the Lord follows Voices of the Night. 

There are, however, some fresh phases of life in 
the East described in this book with all Mrs. Steel’s 
vivid imagery and fine sense of the mysteries of life. 
The two amphibious natives, Amma and Gu Gu, are 
very picturesque creatures, and their fight in the water 
is finely realised—not so well, perhaps, as an earlier race 
between them for a log of wood. Mu£ssion life is more 
amply described than it has been in any former work of 
Mrs. Steel’s. Roshan Khan, whom we have mentioned 
before, is a fine study, and suggests the necessity of 
making promotion more possible for native officers of 
marked ability. Best of all, however, a character that 
should make The Hosts of the Lord popular, is Father 
Ninian Bruce, the Roman Catholic priest, a mighty 
fencer who knew when it was necessary to use /’addio 
del marito, 

There is a growing tendency in Mrs. Steel’s 
books to Easternise her Europeans. All the Anglo- 
Indians we have ever met have always appeared to 
have built up a more solid barrier of Western ideas 
and prejudices even than Englishmen who have never 
left Yorkshire—the only special quality they have 
imported from the East being a notion of caste which 
causes them to keep servants for a shorter period than 
most people. But Mrs. Steel’s Lancelot Carlyon, for 
example, who is meant to be most unmistakably English, 
talks toa girl the second time he meets her as if his 
natural language was a kini of paraphrase of Sadi. 
This makes us value Mrs. Steel’s book all the more, for 
it means that Eastern ideas are engrossing her, and we 
are not likely to get many more valuable studies of 
native life and character. Mrs. Steel is doing a great 
work for the Empire. y 


L. R.-F. O. 





Directness, simplicity, and a poetical exercise of what 
Stevenson used to call “the optic nerve,” these are what give 


principally as “the pleasant abode of the rich.” 


charm to The Eagle's Heart, by Hamlin Garland. The Eagle 
is a young American, whose irrepressible longing is for the 
West where life is “ governed by the ways of the wind, the 
curve of the streams, the height of the trees.” And truly Mr. 
Garland takes our hearts with him and makes us feel the 
romance of it all. This is Deadwood Dick transfigured by 
romance, Buffalo Bill remote from the canker and bourgeotsie 
of the Earl’s Court Exhibition. Happy indeed the cowboys 
that know this happiness. And for ourselves, who are not 
likely to look upon “the gleaming immeasurable walls of the 
Sangre de Christo Range,” we confess our indebtedness to 
Mr. Gartand, for he has given us a book to read and be thank- 
ful for. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson imparts a fine swagger to his 
adventurous romances. He seems to have in him the true 
spirit of the road, the revel and the riot. Chloris of the Island 
(London and New York: Harpers) is an impossible tale of the 
successful conduct of a feud carried on by a single man against 
a powerful and unscrupulous Irish family, who take an island 
off the English coast, hold the entire neighbourhood under 
their thumbs by reason of their leadership of the smuggling 
enterprise of the community, and are, at least in the person of 
some members of the family, in. treasonable communication 
with Bonaparte. His situation is not rendered more securé 
by the fact that there is a beautiful daughter who is possessed 
by a devil less black than the rest of her family. We read 
the book with great interest, not unmingled with a wonder 
that Mr. Watson’s restrained, picturesque and convincing 
style should enable him to carry off successfully so many con; 
ventional situations and thread-bare devices. 

Idealists may be useful, but they should not be family 
men. This is the thought in the mind of the reader of Olive 
Birrell’s Love in a Mist (London : Smith, Elder and Co.). To 
his love for all humanity the hero has sacrificed in part know- 
ingly, and in part unknowingly, his family. His daughter is, 
as he thinks, weak-minded enough to cherish the old fallacies 
about natural ties and affections. Hinc illae lacrimae! Con- 
sidering the social questions involved the book is amazingly 
free from propagandism. The only definite view maintained 
is that it is impossible to obliterate human nature by legisla- 
tion. The authoress is not a precisian in style, nor does she 
make the reader intimate with her minor characters; but her 
book is well worth reading in spite of these facts. This is 
chiefly because she is content to show us men and things 
without invariably appraising them for us. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Samuel Gardiner has an 
excellent article upon Mr. Morley’s Cromwell. He concerns 
himself -principally with Mr. Morley’s inclination to attribute 
to Cromwell an obliquity of motive in making his offer to 
resign his military position, as he did, at the time when the 
attitude of the Army toward Parliament was still unfixed. Mr. 
Gardiner considers it may well have been a genuine offer. He 
also deals generally with the subject of the regicide, in dis- 
cussing which he thinks it has been nowhere insisted upon that 
the judgment of the court, so far from invoking pure force to cut 
the knot, implicitly renounced that position by condemning 
Charles for what they held to be a crime in law. Mr. 
Gardiner considers that a long Parliamentary training has led 
Mr. Morley to take an unduly severe view of Cromwell's 
dealings with the House of Commons. 

If Mr. William Clarke's view of the tendencies of our day 
isa reliable one, matters are in an evil case enough. His 
article on The Social Future of England embodies the 
following among other conclusions: that democracy is 
steadily- waning in this country ; that the Commons are in a 
fair way to lose their power in our Constitution; that the 
power of high permanent officials grows ever stronger; that 
the life of the nation tends to be swallowed up and extin- 
guished in towns; that our manufacturing industries will be 
all transferred to the rivals who have already made so many 
inroads on them; that England will come to be important 
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Mr. D. G. Hogarth describes the search for pra- 
Mycenzean fragments in Crete in an interesting article, full of 
enthusiasm over the possibilities of archzological treasure in 
that island. It is satisfactory to know that he has discovered 
the cave where Zeus was born; but that is a modern affair 
compared with the prehistoric A®gean remains that Mr. 
Hogarth is most keen to find. Mr. Massingham discourses of 
Tolstoi and creed. Mr. John Ross treats of Chinese 
foreign policy. 

We notice in the Northern Counties Magazine, among the 
notes on current books contributed by E. V. Lucas, a forcibie 
criticism of Mr. W. E. Henley’s latest poems. The strange- 
ness of the delusion that our side monopolises the heroism of 
the struggle in South Africa must have occurred to everyone 
who knows these poems—for stupid people would not know 
them ; and this reviewer well expresses that sense of weari- 
ness that comes over the reader on finding a man whoisa 
poet engaged in glorifying the big dog and heaping oppro- 
brium and ridicule upon the rats. Giving Mr. Henley every 
assumption he would care to make as to the facts, we cannot 
see that his attitude is anything but ungenerous, and—it must 
be said—silly. 


his 


“ They have seen themselves out-marched, out-fought, out-captained 
early and late. 
They have scarce a decent town to their name, but he’s ridden in 
at the gate.” 
Of course “he” has; Lord Roberts, no other, is the Alexander 
who has accomplished these miracles of war. An enthusiastic 
pean upon the fact that Mr. Henley writes better English 
than the Sultan of Turkey would be as reasonable and more 
magnanimous. As the writer in the Northern Counties 
Magazine puts it— We look to poets to find the highest in 
man, not the poorest.” And hysteria is among the things 
barred. 

The British Army, by the way, has entered into effective 
occupation of Blackwood's Magazine. We count six articles 
connected with military matters, more or less. Our forces, 
however, are treating the natives with every consideration, 
and Messrs. John Buchan, Neil Munro and Andrew Lang 
meet with no molestation. Mr. Buchan’s “ Watcher by the 
Threshold” is a delightful story of the school of which 


Stevenson's “ Thrawn Janet” is the supreme example. The 
charitable should not include this Blackwood among the 
old magazines they send to the Children’s Hospital this 


Christmas. 

Prison-life is always sad, however inevitable, and it seems 
particularly sad in the case of a nation waiting for its doom. 
This gives to Mrs. J. R. Green's article on the Boer Prisoners 
at St. Helena in the Nineteenth Century a note of tragedy, well 
calculated “to expel arrogance and introduce compassion.” 
Besides describing the life of Deadwood Camp, Mrs. Green 
collects evidence on the Boer character from prisoners of 
other nationalities that have fought with them. “On one 
point they are all agreed, ‘You can lead the Boer by friend- 
ship. You can never drive him !’” 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


GRAND THEATRE DES ARTS, ROUEN, France. 





MESSALINE. 
Lyric Tragedy 
Poem by ARMAND SYLVESTRE and EUGENE MORAND 
Music by ISIDORE DE LARA 


Performances of the above Opera will be given on 17th, iyth, 22nd 
December, and during coming Opera Season 


WALTER SCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 
SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., with Illustrations. 


THE CHILD: 


A Study in the Evolution of Man. 

By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, MA., Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
The importance of the scientific study of children is rapidly 
becoming generally recognised. Dr. Chamberlain has for many 
years devoted himself to this study, and is recognised as one of the 
most learned and competent authorities on the subject. He 
approaches it with a full sense of its wide significance, and his 

book is an exhaustive summary of recent investigations. 


THE 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
REFLECTIONS ON > 
THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


By Epmunp BURKE. With an Introduction by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by FRED. W. Norris. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


THE LETTERS OF THE 
YOUNGER PLINY. 


Two Vols. First and Second Series. Translated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by JoHN B. Fixtnu, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


SELECTED THOUGHTS OF 
BLAISE PASCAL. 


Edited, with an _ Introduction 
GERTRUDE BURFORD RAWLINGS. 


Translated and and Notes by 


MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 
Edited by CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 

The object of this series of Manuals will be to give to girls, 
more particularly to those belonging to the educated classes, who 
from inclination or necessity are looking forward to earning their 
own living, some assistance with reference to the choice of a 
profession, and to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. 
Each Manual will be*of the nature of a guide-book, and, with this 
end in view, the information given has been rendered as definite as 
possible. 


Fcap. 8vo., stiff paper cover, price Is. ; or in limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


1. SECONDARY TEACHING. 
By CHRISTABEL OSBORN and FLORENCE B. Low. With 
an Introduction by Miss E. P. HUGHEs, Associate of Newn- 
ham College, Camb. 


2, ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 


By CHRISTABEL OsBorN. With an Introduction by Sir 
Josuvua Fitcu, LL.D. 


3. SICK NURSING. 


By CHRISTABEL OsBORN. With an Introduction by Miss 
Eva C. E. LUcHEs, Matron of the London Hospital. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Complete Lists of any of the above Serics post-free on Application. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 





